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Art. 1.—BRITISH SHIPPING HANDICAPPED. 


THE ordinary reader may well have formed the impression, 
after studying various official pronouncements, that all is 
not as well as it should be with the British mercantile 
marine. He is assumed to be a person who, doubtless 
knowing a great deal about some subjects, has no special 
acquaintance with British shipping industry but realises, 
in general terms, that its state is a matter of vital concern 
to this island nation. 

He may have read, or heard, that in volume the Mer- 
chant Navy is now as large as it was twelve years ago and 
that, consequently, the heavy war losses have been re- 
covered. These results may seem to be most satisfactory 
and to reflect great credit on all concerned. Yet if the 
same individual has glanced at the statements of shipping 
chairmen issued with the accounts or made at meetings 
during the last two years or so, he must have noticed many 
references to the difficulties of replacing ships as they age, 
owing to the great rise in costs since before the last war. 
He would have gathered that high taxation is crippling 
the shipping industry. But anyone who has had no reason 
to look deeper into the condition of the industry may have 
thought that as the volume of the mercantile marine is 
now equivalent to its size at the beginning of 1939, the 
current problems may not be quite so serious as has been 
suggested by recent public statements. 

The British shipping industry has certainly done well 
to make the recovery that can be recorded without Govern- 
ment assistance and in spite of the heavy toll of taxation. 
High marks have been given by Mr Alfred Barnes, the 
Minister of Transport, to British shipowners for their 
achievements in carrying out their post-war replacements, 
in cooperation with the builders, both as regards the 
tonnage produced and the quality of the ships. The con- 


parison between total present and pre-war volumes does 
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not mean, however, that the constitution or character of 
the British merchant fleet is now identical with what it 
was in 1939. In some respects the present ships are finer 
than their immediate predecessors. Many of them which 
replaced units lost during the last war are larger and faster. 
They are better equipped with scientific aids to navigation, 
and the accommodation for officers and crews is much 
improved. In some of the cargo liners there is now really 
little to distinguish it from the cabins for passengers in 
some of the older surviving ships, and in certain long- 
distan¢ge routes the fittings of the passengers’ rooms are 
now rather simpler than they were. On the other hand 
the present British mercantile marine includes many cargo 
ships mass-produced during the war and not as suitable 
for all owners’ trades as those specially designed for par- 
ticular routes. They do not conform in all ways to their 
owners’ usual high standards and will need to be replaced 
at an earlier stage of their lives than ships planned for 
special services. Some of them have never been regarded 
as more than temporary makeshifts. 

The constitution of the merchant fleets is also different 
because of variations in the numbers of types. There are 
fewer of some classes and more of others. The oil tanker 
fleets have grown enormously in numbers and volume, and 
this immense expansion has fully equalled serious reduc- 
tions in the numbers of ships built to carry dry cargoes. 
Comparatively few of the smaller type of cargo ships, 
frequently known as vessels of intermediate class, have 
been constructed, though their war losses were severe. So, 
while a recovery in the total volume of tonnage may create 
an impression that all’s well, this term could not be applied 
throughout aii the many sections of the industry. 

The completion of a number of passenger liners has 
left the British shipyards with very few contracts for more 
ships of similar size and class. There has long been little 
contracting for ordinary deep-sea cargo ships or for cargo 
ships suitable for the short-sea trades. All cannot be as 
well as it should be with these sections of the shipping 
industry since they have not seen their way to place further 
orders. There would now be widespread unemployment 
throughout the shipbuilding industry if it had not secure ° 
the contracts for oil tankers. Some yards which are not 
equipped for building large tankers have booked few, if 
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any, orders for many months ; for several of these estab- 
lishments the recent decision to refit many of the smaller 
warships must be a godsend. And although the building 
of oil tankers provides work for the platers, riveters, 
welders and others used to building dry cargo ships, it 
does not keep employed the same number of those engaged 
in the finishing trades, including plumbers, electricians, 
‘abinet-makers, and polishers. Thanks to the increase 
which is still occurring in the consumption of oil and its 
products and lately, in part, under the stimulus of de- 
valuation, contracts for large oil tankers have quickly 
followed each other. 

The position has been briefly outlined by Lord Aber- 
conway, the chairman of John Brown and Co., the builders 
of the ‘ Queen Mary ’ and ‘ Queen Elizabeth.’ He referred 
at the last meeting of the company to the few orders 
placed because shipowners were rightly disturbed by un- 
certainty regarding the price they would ultimately have 
to pay for the ship they wanted, and the builders were 
equally uncertain about the cost of the materials and 
labour they would need. It may be recalled that the firm 
reported a loss on the building of the ‘ Caronia,’ which 
was commissioned two years ago for the transatlantic pas- 
senger route and for dollar pleasure cruising. What the 
shipowner had mainly to consider, Lord Aberconway re- 
marked, was whether the ship he proposed to order was 
likely to prove a reasonable investment and whether her 
prospective earnings offered a reasonable chance of recover- 
ing the capital outlay involved. The word ‘ mainly’ is 
important. It may be submitted that another question 
ranks among the chief considerations an owner, or manager, 
has to take into account when contemplating construction. 
This is the need for the management of a liner company to 
provide suitable tonnage for regular sailings if it wishes to 
maintain such a service. International competition often 
affects the issue. Unless a British company, for instance, is 
able to maintain the high character of its passenger services 
it incurs a serious risk that traffic will be won by another 
company, perhaps of foreign nationality, which offers up-to- 
date travel. Likewise a cargo liner company must provide 
good service for its supporters by speed and delivery of cargo 
in first-rate condition or it runs the risk of losing traffic to 
a competitor which is able to offer first-class transport. 
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So the circumstances may be such that a liner manager 
may contract for new shipping although unable to satisfy 
himself that this will pay its way. He may try to ease 
this position by employing new ships with older vessels 
which were less expensive. I have heard friendly com- 
petitors of companies seriously doubt if certain large new 
passenger ships whose cost is to be measured in millions 
sterling will ever earn their depreciation and a modest rate 
of interest of 5 per cent. on their cost. But thvre is no 
doubt that these ships were wanted for the services for 
which they were designed. 

The experience of the P. & O. Company in the replace- 
ment of war losses is relevant. Since the war the company 
have contracted for two new large passenger liners now in 
service, namely, the ‘ Himalaya,’ of 28,000 tons gross, and 
the ‘ Chusan,’ of 23,000 tons. Each was designed for a 
speed of nearly 23 knots. The liners are the first two of a 
projected fleet of at least nine fast ships wnich will be 
required to carry on the company’s Australian and Far 
Eastern passenger services when the time comes for existing 
ships to be scrapped. Since this new high-speed service 
was envisaged, the loading and discharge of ships in port 
have seriously slowed down and time saved by faster steam- 
ing between ports is being lost. If these conditions persist, 
and so far various efforts to improve them have failed, the 
effect on the projected fast service will be that more than 
nine ships will be wanted. A larger capital investment 
will be called for, with no corresponding expansion of 
earnings. 

The cost of bringing the new fleet into being promises 
also to be increased by the rise in costs since the original 
estimates were prepared. The rise in the prices of the 
‘ Himalaya ’’ and ‘ Chusan’ was 40 per cent., an increase 
which Sir William Currie, the P. & O. chairman, has said 
may be sufficiently serious to force the company to call a 
halt to its plans. It has been unfortunate for the liner 
companies that the building of many ships, like the refitting 
of their existing fleets, took so much longer than was ex- 
pected at the outset. The demand for the carriage of 
passengers and cargo in the first three or four years after 
the conclusion of hostilities was exceptionally heavy, and the 
sooner a start could have been made by the ships with 
the earnings of depreciation and interest the easier would 
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have been the task of the owners in trying to make 
them pay their way. Much patience had to be exercised. 
Shipbuilders, in their turn, were largely dependent on 
their sub-contractors for the enormous amount of specialised 
equipment needed for the completion of modern liners. 

The reconditioning of passenger ships after the war has 
taken a similar course. The last of the P. & O. ships to 
be refitted was not redelivered to take her place in the 
peace-time passenger services until 4} years after the end 
of the fighting. Not only did the necessary work of re- 
converting these ships to peace-time usage take much 
longer than was anticipated, but costs rose, and the ex- 
penditure of the company on that part which it had to 
meet—other than the Government’s share—was much 
heavier than was originally estimated. This has been the 
general experience of liner companies. In many instances 
the total cost of reconditioning ships after war service has 
exceeded the original building price. 

Incidentally, bearing out the old saying about an ill 
wind, some fortunate holiday-makers were able last summer 
to enjoy pleasure cruises in the ‘ Himalaya’ and ‘ Chusan ’ 
and the Orient liner ‘ Orcades.’ Their good luck was a 
direct result of the high costs. It is essential that the 
managers should try to see that the ships are fully em- 
ployed at all times and are available when and where they 
are most needed by travellers. The abnormal demand for 
passengers created during the war years and afterwards, 
when immense numbers of civilians were immobilised, has 
now been largely satisfied, and the seasonal trend of traffic 
has started to reappear. So it was imperative that the 
large new ships should sail for Australia and the East 
during the busy outward season when full complements of 
passengers would be assured, and the liners were each 
dispatched on one or two pleasure cruises to keep them 
employed while waiting. All being well, for similar reasons 
a development of these pleasure cruises may be looked for 
next summer. 

The financial questions are of such great consequence 
to the future of British shipbuilding and British shipping, 
and to passengers who travel by sea and importers and 
exports of goods, that no attempt to describe the present 
state of the industries could ignore them. They dominate 
the situation. One must, therefore, refer to them more 
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fully. The financial issues have come more to the front 
lately, as they remained in the background while war 
losses were being replaced. This was because most owners 
realised when war broke out in 1939 or even was gravely 
threatened earlier, that prices of ships were bound to rise, 
and so they placed additional values on their vessels for 
insurance against war risks. There were limits, however, 
to the amounts to which they were permitted by the 
Government to cover their ships with mutual clubs whose 
risks were largely reinsured with the Government, and 
there was a provision that part of these sums should only 
be payable when owners wanted to meet the cost of new 
ships to replace those lost. These war insurances, coupled 
with the amount set aside for depreciation in the past, went 
a long way to cover the higher post-war building costs, 
though there was still a substantial gap which owners had 
to bridge by earnings carefully conserved during and im- 
mediately after the war. The whole of the sharp rise in 
building costs which followed the end of hostilities was 
not reflected in the values insured in the war risk scheme. 
When the ships were delivered owners found themselves 
with vessels far more costly than those built before the 
war, making it necessary for larger sums to be earned for 
depreciation and interest in order to enable the ships to 
pay their way. 

The problems raised by reconstruction began to loom 
largest when the time came to replace existing ships which 
were nearing the end of their working lives. <A ship is 
always depreciating by fair wear and tear, if by nothing 
worse, and progress in naval architecture and marine 
engineering may cause her to age prematurely. If she 
survives the hazards of the seas for many years the day 
will inevitably dawn when she must sail, or be towed, to 
the shipbreakers’ yards. This was even the fate of the 
veteran ‘ Aquitania,’ which rendered magnificent service 
to the country and to her owners through an exceptionally 
long life, as the lives of ships are measured. A point was 
attained when, if she could have been put in condition at 
all for an extended lease of life, the high cost and time 
taken would have been prohibitive. So, good to the last, 
her engines propelled her nearly a year ago to her grave- 


yard in the north, close to the yard where she had come 
into being. 
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Sound shipping management provides for this closing 
of a ship’s career by setting aside each year of her working 
life a proportion of her earnings. The amount usually 
considered sufficient is 5 per cent. of the original cost, a 
rate which the Inland Revenue allows to be deducted 
from the voyage profits before they are assessed to taxa- 
tion, so that at the end of 20 years, if the ship has been 
able to earn this depreciation, the owners would have cash 
in hand to pay for the costs of a new ship. This process, 
however, only operates as long as prices remain stable. 
They have not done so since 1939, and to-day a ship 
similar to one built before the war costs two or three times 
as much. There is thus a yawning gap between the total 
amount set aside for depreciation out of the earnings of 
‘the lowered-value ship and the costs of the new one. 

This gap is not peculiar to shipping alone. It is found 
throughout industry when buildings and machinery have 
to be replaced, but shipping claims that its problem is 
more acute than the corresponding issue in industry ashore. 
Buildings and their contents do not, as a rule, meet their 
end as a ship does when hull, machinery, and fittings are 
destroyed in the breakers’ yard. When buildings and their 
contents are destroyed ashore by fire, as ships may be at 
sea, the proceeds of insurances are available. In shipping 
the whole of the capital invested in a ship which becomes 
old suddenly ceases to be earning, and when prices have 
risen much beyond the sums normally set aside for paying 
for a new vessel the excess capital somehow has to be 
found. The existence of this problem has been recog- 
nised by Chancellors of the Exchequer. In 1945 industry 
was allowed to write off in the first year of the life of new 
plant, in addition to the annual allowances, 20 per cent. 
of the cost. The concession, which was granted to en- 
courage the bringing of plant up to date, was made retro- 
spective to 1944. The allowance was raised from 20 per 
cent. of the cost to 40 per cent. in 1949 so that with a new 
ship 45 per cent. of the cost may be written off imme- 
diately, provided the earnings are large enough to cover 
depreciation at this rate. Undoubtedly the concessions 
have been helpful since they accelerate the ordinary 
depreciation allowances, but it is merely a matter of 
advancing some of the annual amounts. With a ship, if 
earnings are adequate the cost may now be written off 
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over 12 years instead of during 20 years. Should no tax 
be payable because there are no earnings then there can 
be no relief. 

No generally accepted practice seems to have been 
adopted by companies for dealing in their published 
accounts with this early tax relief. Some companies have 
written down the values of their ships in their balance- 
sheets not only by the normal annual depreciation charge 
but also by sums equivalent to the tax relief on the special 
initial allowances. This is sound finance and ensures that 
the tax relief is used for the purpose for which it was 
intended. A notable example of a company which has 
dealt with the tax relief in this way is the Union Castle, 
whose chairman is Sir Vernon Thomson. The company, 
which had a fine fleet at the outbreak of the war, has since 
undertaken a large building programme. Yet not all 
enterprises are able to earn sufficient to write down the 
values of their ships so drastically. For those which are 
less fortunately placed, the increased rates of depreciation 
allowed for taxation purposes are of only modified value, 
depending on the level of their earnings. 

Sir William Currie has expressed concern lest the in- 
creased rates of depreciation permitted should at any time 
be withdrawn. He has pointed out that the advances of 
tax relief are not held in cash, but are used to acquire ships 
and other plant, and that if the higher allowances should 
be withheld, thereby in effect raising the burden of taxa- 
tion on future profits, the financial structure of industry 
might be seriously weakened. 

There is, however, another taxation issue which is of 
more immediate concern to shipping managers than the 
future of the increased depreciation allowances. The 
other issue falls under the forbidding heading of Balancing 
Charges, and it is bound up with the income-tax allowances 
granted for the depreciation of ships and other plant. It 
may afféct companies severely if they are unfortunate 
enough to lose ships prematurely. The governing legisla- 
tion was introduced in 1945 by an independent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer serving in the Coalition Government of 
that day. This applies to industry as a whole and shipping 
was caught in the net. Owners foresaw it would operate 
unfairly for shipping, but their protests went unheeded. 
The main idea of the legislation seems to be that if plant, 
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and in the shipping industry this means, largely, ships, has 
been written down for taxation and, for one reason or 
another, subsequently realises more than the depreciated 
value, the difference between the depreciated and realised 
values should be taxed. There is a proviso the effect of 
which is that if an item of the plant realises more than its 
original cost the proportion subject to tax is the equivalent 
of the depreciation previously allowed. It might have 
been thought that a proper rate of depreciation having 
been permitted, any surplus realised on the sale would be 
a capital profit not liable to taxation, and so it was treated 
until 1945. The securing of a better profit by a company 
was rightly regarded as due to skilful management on its 
part and the result as beneficial to the finance of a great 
British industry. 

This taxation has been of special importance during 
the period of rising prices, since, as already pointed out, at 
such times the depreciation earned by a ship is not suffi- 
cient to meet the cost of replacement and the extra cost 
has to be provided out of profits, which are first taxed. 
At such a time it would be bad management if a ship could 
not be sold for more than her depreciated cost, the enhanced 
second-hand value being the corollary of high building 
costs, which are now embarrassing owners. Yet they are 
required to pay tax on the capital profit, which otherwise 
would go some way towards meeting the cost of the new 
ship. That the taxation operates with great harshness when 
a ship is lost has been made clear by Sir Ernest Murrant, 
the chairman of Furness, Withy and Co., who has referred 
to it as ‘this wretched balancing charge.’ 

The deprivation of shipping of funds through taxation 
which should be available for replacements was discussed 
by Mr F. A. Bates, the chairman of the Cunard Steam Ship 
Company, in his annual statement. It would suit the 
company’s purpose, he said, and inspire it with confidence 
in concluding building contracts which took years to 
complete, if a reserve on the basis necessary for replacement 
could be charged without taxation, with a proviso that it 
would be taxed unless spent in due course on ship con- 
struction. Ships, he thought, could be regarded as com- 
prising the buildings, houses, stores, shops, entertainment 
halls, kitchens, restaurants, sanitary services, and hospital 
and power stations of quite a town, and then there could 
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be pictured such a structure being moved under its own 
power between Europe and the United States and back 
twice a month. Continuing the comparison, it could be 
imagined that the walls or hulls of the town were made of 
perishable steel and were built to be completely replaced 
in a short generation. No one could organise so great a 
venture without the prospect of its continuance by replace- 
ment out of annual earnings. There was grave danger in 
the present situation, where annual trading was assessed 
to produce taxable profit before adequate deduction was 
made for replacement. He could think of no major 
industry essential to the same extent as shipping to an 
island’s livelihood and defence which was confronted with 
the replacement problem affecting its fixed assets in so 
acute and quickly recurring a form. 

Later Sir Ernest Murrant developed the same idea, 
suggesting that the taxation derived from the assessment 
of reserves set aside for the purpose of replacing obsolete 
tonnage should be held in escrow for a number of years, 
during which shipping companies would have the right to 
draw on the fund for the purpose of its contributing towards 
the cost of new tonnage built to replace the obsolete 
vessels. The principle is similar to that adopted by the 
Government in connection with the values placed on ships 
for war-risk insurance. 

From time to time reports have been current of plans 
for replacing in due course the great ship ‘ Queen Mary.’ 
That this project will have to be faced seems clear, and 
the work will need to be put in hand years before the ship 
is wanted to take her place in the express transatlantic 
service.’ My own view is that a start with the scheme 
could not be made until the way is open for such a ship 
to earn her depreciation. The cost is to be weighed in many 
millions sterling. This financial aspect of the project is 
distinct from the need to try to ensure that full use is 
made of the impressive advances in naval architecture 
and marine engineering which are now being made in 
order that, as far as it is possible to foresee, she will be so 
equipped as to be able to hold her own with other ships 
built within her lifetime. 

Here I cannot resist interpolating personal impressions. 
Recently an incoming ship, in which I was, passed along 
the full length of the ‘ Queen Mary,’ of 81,000 tons, distant 
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a cable’s length away, at Southampton. As one looked 
along the imniense liner and over her, or rather over such 
parts as came within range of the eye, and admired the 
lovely lines of the ship, whose size dwarfed all else in sight, 
one realised that this great floating product of man’s skill 
is one of the wonders of the world. And then, thinking 
how the Clyde at low water seemed like a winding, narrow 
and muddy stream, the launching of this mighty ship, 
even with the tributary River Cart taking its essential 
part, and the clever manceuvring of the vast liner to the 
Tail of the Bank appeared as miraculous feats. And all 
this applied equally, of course, to her sister ship the 
* Queen Elizabeth.’ 

The transport, the ‘Dilwara,’ I was in is comparatively 
small—12,500 tons, of which 1,500 tons represents the 
addition of a new deck which has been built on the ship. 
Constructed in 1936, she had already proved her worth, 
frequently crossing the Seven Seas and, at a cost exceeding 
her original price, her accommodation had just been brought 
up to the latest standards of travel for troops and their 
families in time of peace. Though so different, these two 
ships suggested the wide range of types of vessels which 
are necessary to the proper constitution of a merchant 
fleet such as Britain needs. The ‘ Dilwara’ was built and 
rebuilt internally by Barclay Curle and Co. on the Clyde 
and is owned by the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. Each ship reflects high credit on her owners 
and builders, including all concerned in the construction 
and operation of such fine vessels. 

It is commonly assumed that British ship management 
will somehow be able to hold its own against the com- 
petition of foreign mercantile marines heavily backed by 
State assistance in different forms. The great ‘ Queen’ 
liners and other fine British ships all having their own 
characteristics have been threatened with the competition 
of at least one new United States liner of 60,000 tons gross, 
the greater part of whose cost is to be borne by the people 
of the United States. Under American law shipowners 
are entitled to receive from the Government financial 
assistance representing the difference between building 
costs in the United States and the lower charges in other 
countries. The new ship is to be equipped for defence 
purposes, and the whole cost of this will be borne by the 
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Government. The bill for the ship has been put at $70 
millions, of which the Government’s share was to be $45 
millions. In the operation of liners allowance is meade by 
subsidy for the difference between the working expenses 
of the ships and lower costs of vessels owned outside the 
United States, which obviously curtails competition. The 
subsidised competition of ships of this type would hardly 
make it easier for British lines to earn dollars, which 
Britain has been urged to do to the utmost by the United 
States. 

British shipping lines have already to meet much 
foreign competition heavily subsidised and also that of 
air services operated at a loss. This latter point has been 
made by the Cunard chairman, who has said that the air 
lines were competitors which, with unchecked purses, fed 
on the taxes others paid. Instead of being complementary 
to shipping and providing speed of transport for those who 
could afford to pay for it, the air services sought by sub- 
sidies and other artificial aids to take the place of shipping. 
Yet much is expected of the British mercantile marine 
in not only maintaining the services essential to an island 
nation for its imports and exports but also in earning 
balances abroad by carrying goods between other countries. 

So far the attitude of passenger liner managements 
towards replacement has been considered. Owners of 
tramps, or ordinary cargo ships, are faced with similar 
problems. These have been described effectively by Sir 
Guy Ropner, a member of a large firm of cargo liner or 
cargo shipowners on the North-East Coast, who was elected 
last year President of the Chamber of Shipping and Chair- 
man of the General Council of British Shipping. Using a 
phrase familiar in shipping, and generally applied in recent 
years to the part of the war risk insurance proceeds 
standing to their credit in the Government Replacement 
Account, he said the funds available to owners to finance 
new construction was ‘ kitty money’ (which must have 
been nearly used up), cash in the bank, and investments. 
In many instances all these were scanty and they could 
not be drawn upon indefinitely. They compared un- 
favourably with the resources of the foreign competitors 
of British shipping, who reaped a handsome harvest during 
the war. Taxation of British shipping took too much of 
the profits, making building out of earnings, the normal 
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and sensible way of financing, virtually impossible. If 
an owner had 500,000/. in liquid assets he could now only 
buy a single ship of 9,000 tons deadweight, whereas before 
the war four ships could have been built for the same money. 
The single ship would be a better one, but the difference 
between a single ship and four ships was too great to be 
compensated for by quality alone. 

In his capacity as President of the Chamber of Ship- 
ping, Sir Guy Ropner has been quite as outspoken. He 
has told the Council of the Chamber that the gravity of 
the present burden of taxation on shipping cannot be over- 
emphasised and that if, because of it, the industry is unable 
to build up funds for replacement the fleets will pro- 
gressively become older and less efficient in competition. 
On another occasion he referred to the * crippling and 
stultifying effects’ of the Government’s present penal 
taxation of the shipping industry. Its attitude, he said, 
was a never-ending source of astonishment to him, for, 
on the one hand, it looked to shipping to provide through 
its services some 100/. millions towards the balance of 
payments, and, on the other hand, the withdrawal of 60 
per cent., or more, of the earnings completely ham-strung 
the owner and made his vital task of replacement virtually 
impossible. 

Points on which the shipping industry feels strongly, 
including the incidence of the balancing charges, were sub- 
mitted to a committee under the chairmanship of Mr Millard 
Tucker, K.C., appointed by the Government last year to 
inquire into the method of computing net trading profits 
and to report on any alterations in the law of taxation 
that might be desirable. A wider inquiry, following that 
of the committee, is to be made into the working of the 
whole of the present system of the taxation of profits. 
The extent to which shipping is particularly affected will 
no doubt, if necessary, be brought to its notice. Much 
information has been gathered by the Chamber of Shipping 
respecting the favourable treatment of the shipping of 
other nations. For example, in Denmark and Norway 
there are taxation reliefs when earnings are invested in the 
purchase of ships, and in Sweden shipping companies, like 
enterprises engaged in other industries, may write down 
their assets as quickly as they can, and money so employed 
is free of tax. Scandinavian shipping is a keen competitor 
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of the British mercantile marine in world commerce. The 
combination of a real understanding of shipping which 
distinguishes the maritime people of those countries and 
specially favoured treatment by their Governments is 
extremely effective in world competition. Scandinavian 
ships generally are of modern types and are well main- 
tained, as is to be expected in view of the considerate 
financial treatment accorded to their owners. 

The services of the ships during the war were paid for 
on higher levels than those of British ships and firms of 
foreign owners started the post-war period financially 
strong. Their large funds enable them to take advantage 
of the latest developments in naval architecture and marine 
engineering, and fast passenger and cargo services are 
maintained by new ships, many of which are quite different 
in appearance from their predecessors. The upkeep of 
the ships on a high standard is a good form of publicity. 

British shipping is handicapped in its world trade not 
only by having to meet ships registered abroad which, like 
those of the United States, are directly assisted by building 
and operating subsidies and those many fleets which are 
treated with special lenience respecting taxation, but it 
also encounters a variety of restrictions imposed by many 
countries on shipping other than that owned within their 
borders. These come under the general heading of flag 
discrimination. In the autumn of 1949 the International 
Shamber of Shipping, which has a large membership of 
British and foreign owners, reaffirmed its traditional opposi- 
tion to all forms of flag discrimination and again endorsed 
the need for the removal of restrictions on the employment 
of shipping in international trade, which discrimination 
involves. It also called on all Governments to refrain 
from restrictive practices by way of legislation, trade 
agreements, or other means which interfered with normal 
commercial arrangements for the provision of maritime 
transport by requiring commercial cargoes, including those 
sold or bought by Government agencies, to be shipped in 
vessels of particular flags. Restrictive practices, however, 
have persisted. The subject was again raised at a meeting 
of the International Chamber of Shipping held in London 
last October and was referred to its standing committee 
for careful study and appropriate action. 

Only when war or some other great national or inter- 
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national disturbance occurs, it has long been said, does the 
supply of shipping temporarily equalise or exceed the 
demand for it, and only in such circumstances does shipping 
generally enjoy prosperity. The experience during the 
second half of 1950 was much influenced by the outbreak 
of war in Korea towards the end of June. The influence 
was at first direct through the absorption of a certain 
amount of tonnage in connection with the operations, but 
the indirect effects became widespread through the creation 
of a demand for the transport of the materials needed by 
the United Nations for rearmament, which was a conse- 
quence of the aggression. Results were seen in the filling 
of all the space in liners and the consequent need of the 
owners to charter ships to supplement the capacity of their 
own fleets, and also in an active demand for cargo ships to 
transport cargoes of commodities on voyages throughout 
the world. Freight rates recovered from levels which, in 
view of much increased working costs, left little to choose 
between retaining ships in service and laying them up. 

This late market improvement should have helped to 
ameliorate the financial difficulties with which owners have 
been confronted in operating expensive ships. It has not 
solved the problem of meeting the costs of new ships 
far higher than those of their predecessors and they have 
not removed all other issues from disturbing the British 
industry. For instance, it has been deplorable for British 
lines to have to bring home from Argentine repeatedly 
refrigerated liners with their holds bare of the meat for 
which they were designed because the United Kingdom 
and Argentine Governments were unable to agree on the 
price which should be paid for the meat. While a deadlock 
continued severe losses on voyages were incurred by the 
shipping lines. The risk of some sudden interruption of 
trade by Government action is one of the many hazards 
which British shipping managers have now to face and 
their predecessors were spared. Such adverse complica- 
tions rendered the achievements of the British shipping 
industry, including the earning of larger credits abroad, 
the more remarkable and emphasise the case for proper 
understanding of the handicaps to successful operation and 
the need for remedial action by this maritime country. 


CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 
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Art. 2—REVIEW OF SPAIN IN 1950. 


BEFORE this article can appear it is probable that the 
much debated Spanish question will have been discussed 
and decided by the Assembly of the U.N.* It is hoped 
and confidently expected that the decision will at the long 
last remove a great injustice, thus vindicating Spain and 
also this ‘ Review,’ which has in a series of articles and 
through a considerable number of years been almost the 
only non-Catholic organ of publicity in England to publish 
the unpopular truths about Spain against the over- 
whelming majority of what is termed public opirion. 

There are many reasons for believing that the decision 
of the U.N. Assembly will be favourable to Spain and 
that thus a deep blemish on the reputation of their 
governments will have been lifted from the conscience of 
the Western nations. If this hope is realised, Spain will 
presumably be asked to join the family of the Western 
nations ; it will, however, be evident that expediency and 
the need for Spain’s help, rather than vindication of justice, 
will have been the inspiration of this reformed policy in the 
U.N.O., except in the cases of a few ‘ valiant for truth’ 
delegates, who had the vision to support Spain throughout 
her unpopularity. 

At the risk of wearisome reiteration it is necessary to 
ask again how it came about that the world, and especially 
the British and U.S. worlds, shut their eyes and ears to 
the warnings regarding the aims and methods of com- 
munism provided by the history of Spain from 1920-39, 
by the published writings of Lenin and of Stalin from 1921 
onwards, and by the very minutes of Comintern meetings, 
all of which were and are available to the reading public. 
It is not the public that are to blame so much for their 
ignorance but the governments, politicians, and intellec- 
tuals, whose professed business is that of not being ignorant. 

The answer would seem to be that anti-Spanish and 
anti-Catholic prejudice, joined to red and pink propaganda 
through the press and elsewhere, prevented all but a few 
people in this country from looking at or listening to these 
matters objectively or from understanding what the 
Spanish war had been about and that it was the first 
communist war on Christianity. In fairness it must be 





* The ban on full diplomatic representation was removed by U.N. in Oct., 1950. 
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said that Catholics and the Catholic press in Great Britain 
and Ireland can be excluded from this criticism, for in 
general they both had and expressed a clear understanding 
of the meaning and implications of the struggle. 

To-day State and ideological propaganda with un- 
limited resources creates what is called public opinion, but 
is being compelled at last by circumstances to recognise 
something of what happened in Spain in 1936-39, as it can 
no longer hide the facts that the religion and poison of 
communism are disrupting the whole world. The betrayal 
of the atomic bomb—the armour in which the Western 
powers trusted—by traitors such as Fuchs, Hiss, and Dr 
May, and the revelations of fifth-column communism in 
every country have caused a partial awakening to facts 
which Spain knew and illustrated to an incredulous world 
during the past twenty years. 

It is impossible to deny that British official policy 
towards Spain has been consistently unfair and based on 
the closed-mind attitude inseparable from socialism. This 
was illustrated as recently as July 25, when Mr Attlee 
stated in the House of Commons: ‘In their (British 
Government) view the closer association of Spain with the 
Atlantic Pact countries at the present time would not 
strengthen the collaboration of those countries against 
Soviet communism.’ It would be difficult to invent any 
statement more opposed to reality. 

It has been impossible logically or reasonably to 
account for this attitude of the British government, except 
by their Marxist-socialism, which has often made them 
appear to be on the same side of the table as Russia and 
the Iron Curtain countries, and in opposition to the growing 
western understanding of what Spain stands for. They 
profess that Spain continues to be evil because she has 
a dictator, and must be boycotted and have no ambassador, 
whereas Russia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia may have ambassadors and support in 
spite of their dictators. 

It is a dishonest and bedlamite attitude unless the 
affinity between socialism and communism can be accepted 
as its cause; it cannot be considered as the result ‘of 
British hatred for totalitarianism and dictatorship, as 
socialists allege, because Yugoslavia is a pre-eminent 
example of totalitarianism, dictatorship, communism, and 
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Christian persecution. Not only have we maintained an 
ambassador in Belgrade and refused one to Madrid, but 
H.M. Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs paid an official 
visit and an official delegation of the socialist party went 
to Yugoslavia. This has given a new shock to Christians 
and anti-communists throughout the world, who begin to 
doubt more and more the genuineness of the anti-com- 
munist views expressed in this country. 

In a speech to the army at the beginning of the year, 
General Franco gave voice to a truth that is becoming 
more generally understood by the rest of the world, when 
he said, ‘ The real crisis suffered by the West is the battle 
of ideas in which the West is more than disarmed ’ ; and 
he pointed out that Soviet aggression is even more serious 
on the spiritual than on the material plane. 

The famous anti-Spanish motion in the U.N. of 
December 1946, when Russia was still the curly-headed 
ally and dominated the debates, obliged all members of 
the U.N. to ‘ recall from Madrid their ambassadors and 
ministers plenipotentiary. Though still in force in 
September 1950, it is interesting to see the extent at that 
date to which the U.N. had been flouted and the prestige 
of Spain increased. There were ten ambassadors and 
seventeen ministers plenipotentiary in Madrid, whose 
appointments had taken place during the previous four 
years and since the ukase of the U.N. 

In an interview given to an Australian journalist in 
May, General Franco said that the question of the admis- 
sion of Spain into the U.N. was an empty one, inasmuch 
as Spain had never expressed the least wish to belong to 
that organisation. It is evident that Spain suffered little 
from the spiteful withdrawal of ambassadors or the 
attempt of international socialism to boycott her, except 
by her exclusion from the Marshall plan, which deprived 
her of materials but fortified her independence and self- 
reliance. It is now clearly seen that the Western powers 
have been cutting off their noses to spite their faces and 
that we need Spain for our own safety for two great 
reasons. One is that with Portugal she is the spear-point 
of Christianity in the aggressive war being waged on the 
world by Marxists ; the other is that the Iberian peninsula 
is the ultimate fortress of Western Europe, which is now 
searching feverishly for divisions and man-power with 
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which to defend herself. when behind the Pyrenees there 
are twenty divisions of soldiers, as good as any soldiers in 
the world, to whom false pride denies the arms and equip- 
ment to make them effective. 

In addition to the accrediting to Spain of new ambassa- 
dors and ministers, the past year has seen the signature of 
trade, friendship, or air agreements with Brazil, Denmark, 
U.S.A., Lebanon, Chile, Cuba, Greece, Great Britain, and 
Ireland, thus demonstrating still further the hypocrisy of 
the boycott. 

Dr Salazar argued in a Lisbon paper in August that 
the Western powers ought to change their attitude in 
order to form a front against communism, that Britain 
and the U.S.A. had, when it suited them, allied themselves 
with Russia without inquiring at all into the character 
of her regime, and that collaboration with the Iberian 
peninsula was a first essential of Atlantic solidarity. 

The situation as between General Franco and Don 
Juan does not seem to have changed during the course of 
the vear. Some monarchists are pro-Franco and some 
anti-Franco, but all fear that any attempt to upset the 
regime would entail the risk of communism, or civil war. 
A group of stalwart monarchists presented the U.S.A. 
Ambassador, Mr Culbertson, in February with a cautious 
letter addressed to Mr Acheson stating in general terms 
the principles on which a restored monarchy would rest, 
which would be the principles of public and Christian law 
repeatedly proclaimed by Pope Pius XII. The fact that 
this is also the profession of General Franco’s Government 
shows a fundamental similarity of expressed aims between 
the government and its critics, though incidents such as 
the above, and the arrest and release of the Duchess of 
Valencia, and the rival requiem masses said in Madrid 
and at the Escorial for Alfonso XIII, are proofs of the 
existence of the cleavage of opinion between them. The 
criticisms of the regime have also the support of many 
industrialists and are constantly voiced abroad by enemies 
of the regime. 

Without an insight into the mind of General Franco, 
it is impossible for an unbiased foreigner to express any 
authoritative opinion as to the rights and wrongs of the 
ease. It would be impertinent for him to do so, but it 
is worth while detailing the criticisms both internal and 
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foreign in order to set them against the achievements and 
character of the General and his regime. 

On the one hand we have a man who is a very great 
man, judged by his very accurate vision, as now seen from 
his speeches made during and since the World War and 
by his achievements; as a soldier and commander-in-chief 
who led his victorious armies to constant victory in a 
three-years’ civil war and saved Spain from communism ; 
as a statesman who conducted his country along the tight 
rope of neutrality during the Second World War, and defied 
Hitler’s demands and intentions of marching through Spain 
to Gibraltar and Africa ; as a politician and administrator 
who has built up a regime which, whatever its defects, has 
given to his countrymen order, tranquillity, and a pros- 
perity, which compare very favourably with those of most 
other countries; and as a Christian who has shown his 
constant devotion to the Catholic Church and Christian 
practice. 

Some critics of General Franco and his regime, both 
internal and foreign, on the other hand, while acknow- 
ledging their gratitude to General Franco for his great 
services as soldier and statesman, long to see a return to 
legality, general elections, and constitutionalism with the 
stability of an hereditary monarchy. They consider that 
General Franco’s regal and dictatorial powers may have 
become too much a part of him for him to be able to 
surrender them, that the dictatorship has lasted long 
enough*and that it has now ceased to be a case of ‘ Franco 
or communism,’ as his supporters allege; that Spain 
should return to its traditional monarchy under Don Juan, 
based on the old constitution of 1876, which they consider 
to be still in being, as having only been interrupted by 
fraud and force, and the nearest return to constitutionalism 
that can be found ; that elections should take place and 
the constitution of 1876 modified in order to absorb some 
of the recent changes and policies into it and avoid the 
inherent ills in the old parliamentary system, that proved 
entirely unsuitable to Spain. 

They also allege that there is much corruption and 
graft in the bureaucratic system, though no aspersions 
of any kind are cast on General Franco in this respect ; 
but it is recognised that such evils are endemic in all 
modern socialist bureaucracies——from Hitler’s and Stalin’s 
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downwards-—and it certainly does not behove this country 
to cast stones. Another serious complaint is the complete 
prohibition and suppression of all criticism of the regime 
in the press, the Cortes, and in public speaking. 

The question of press censorship is always a ticklish 
one and receives little sympathy in this country. It is 
that old question of ‘ use’ and ‘ abuse’ visible in most 
human activities. Though in moderation censorship is 
a useful and necessary weapon against disorder and a 
contribution to stability, it becomes unbearable in excess 
and it would seem that a new censorship policy in Spain 
is well overdue. The Falangist bureaucracy has become 
increasingly sensitive to all and any criticism, the censor- 
ship has become so strict that it often defeats its own 
ends. There have recently been examples of this rigidity 
in the treatment of two English books which are funda- 
mentally sympathetic to the regime and to Spain, and 
considered in this country to be pro-Franco, but which 
ventured to point our objectively some of the defects of 
the Falangist bureaucracy, and have been banned by the 
censorship. So sensitive to any criticism has the bureau- 
cracy become that they have been unable to appreciate 
that objectivity is necessary to secure a reading public 
and that books composed entirely of flattery and praise 
would be of no use in destroying the mythical legends 
invented about Spain. It is erroneously thought by many 
in this country that the Falange is a conservative right- 
wing organisation and it is sometimes described by that 
misused word ‘fascist’ so as to indicate a right-wing 
tendency. No greater mistake could be made, for the 
Falange, originally right-wing, absorbed during and after 
the civil war most of the left-wing elements of Spain, while 
the right-wing elements, monarchist, traditionalist, and 
Catholic, kept themselves increasingly apart. This frus- 
trated General Franco’s dream of one national political 
party and perpetuated the inevitable split between two 
irreconcilable philosophies, which is illustrated to-day in 
many countries. 

It is undeniable that Spanish affairs are now and always 
confusing to the foreigner and the confusion has been 
doubly confounded by a recent correspondence in the 
‘Daily Telegraph ’ initiated by a letter from that very 
talented writer Sr de Madariaga. He is quite right in 
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maintaining that it is impossible to maintain an attitude 
towards Spain without being political, but his classifica- 
tion of all Spaniards under the headings ‘liberal’ and 
‘fascist’ is quite misleading and fantastic. Both words 
have been so misused that they have entirely different 
interpretations for different people and different countries, 
meanings quite divorced from their original or dictionary 
meanings. For Sr de Madariaga to state that ‘ clericals,’ 
meaning presumably Catholics, can all be bunched to- 
gether as fascists and that monarchists are liberals can 
only be excused by the fact that he has been absent from 
Spain for so long that he has quite lost touch with realities. 
He has the self-assurance to assert that his opinions have 
a majority without any of the customary democratic 
procedure of ascertaining if he is right, and oblivious of the 
fact that his opponents for their part claim a majority 
based on an open plebiscite. It would also seem untenable 
for him to adopt an Olympian attitude and wash his hands 
completely of responsibility for the civil war. He was in 
the first rank of republican politicians, holding between 
1931 and 1936 under the republic the posts of Ambassador 
(Paris and Washington), Minister of State (first of Educa- 
tion and then of Justice), and representative in the League 
of Nations, and he only left the government just before 
the outbreak of war owing, according to his book * Spain,’ 
to a dispute with his colleagues over his procedure in the 
League of Nations. 

Any political classification of Spaniards is very difficult 
and subject to all sorts of exceptions, but there is on 
general terms the same split or cleavage that is noticeable 
in the rest of the world which is best described by “she old 
terms * right’ and ‘ left,’ which are increasingly becoming 
identified in Spain with * Catholic’ and ‘ non-Catholic,’ 
‘monarchist ” and ‘republican.’ It would be well for 
England and the West to remember that in Spain it is the 
right-wing elements that are our friends and allies in 
the fight for western civilisation and that they are also the 
enemies of bureaucratic socialism, whereas Falange becomes 
increasingly doctrinaire and socialist, and was, during the 
world war, the ardent friend and supporter of Germany. 

The above appear to be the main criticisms made of 
the present regime, but the danger is well seen and appre- 
ciated that a change at the present moment, with the fate 
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of Europe in the melting-pot, might be perilous for Spain 
and that it is doubtful if the moment for it has yet arrived. 
This may well be the opinion of General Franco himself, 
for he has built up a regime and a social welfare state based 
on a series of fundamental laws, during a period of ten 
years, which are working, whatever may be their defects. 
and he must naturally shun any change tending to destroy 
his edifice. He and Dr Salazar were the first statesman of 
Europe to realise the communist peril and they know that 
Russia may march at any time on a defenceless Western 
Europe with little to check her until she reaches the 
Pyrennees; they are determined that anything which 
might weaken the Iberian peninsula must be avoided. 

A strong Spain to-day is a necessity, not only for Spain 
but also for Europe, and Spain’s chief weakness is the lack 
of continuity in succession, which is implicit in a dictator- 
ship, but could apparently be healed by the return to 
monarchy under King Juan III, if he were prepared to 
accept the fundamental laws of the regime which General 
Franco has built up during ten years, and correct or modify 
the patent defects in their execution and administration. 
This is the desire of many monarchists, with the exception 
of their extreme wing mentioned above, and would prob- 
ably be supported by the great majority of Spaniards, who 
are generally as essentially and traditionally monarchist 
as are the people of this country. Such a solution depends 
on the possibility of a rapprochement and a compromise 
between Don Juan and General Franco, which would 
appear to be even more necessary at this moment than 
it has been in the past. 

There can be no doubt that Spain is taking an increasing 
lead in the world in cultural, philosophic, and artistic 
affairs, and returning to the leading position she occupied 
in the golden age of the sixteenth century, when Philip II 
was King of Spain and England. It would take a book to 
treat adequately this theme and this short article can only 
venture to cite a few items of evidence, such as the Higher 
Council for Scientific Research in Madrid, with its different 
departments and activities of the different faculties 
throughout the country, and the university activities 
throughout Spain; the Spanish Cultural Index, issued 
monthly in many countries and in different languages 
which describes the activities of Spaniards in Spain and 
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abroad in philosophy, theology, sociology, music, painting 
and other subjects, is another convincing example. 

The increase in interest in this country in Spanish 
poetry and philosophy was illustrated by the wide recep- 
tion given to Professor Walter Starkie’s translation of and 
introductory chapters to an essay on Spanish character 
and poetry by the great Ramon Menendez Pidal. In this 
book, ‘ The Spaniards in Their History,’ Professor Starkie 
writes : ‘ It may well be said that the celebrations in Spain 
to commemorate the fourth centenary of the birth of 
Cervantes (1547-1947), to which scholars were invited 
from the South American Republics as well as from the 
Western European Nations, was a definite reminder of 
Spain’s spiritual significance in the world to-day.’ 

Spain’s 1950-51 economic programme comprises a 
considerable increase in hydro-electric power, increases in 
coal and mineral production, in smelting and steel pro- 
duction, in chemical products, especially fertilisers, and in 
the development of the new oil refinery at Escombreras, 
which is expected to reach a capacity of 1} million tons 
per annum. The new hydraulic installations will expand 
considerably the extent of arable land in various regions, 
which will cause a larger production of wheat, for which 
Spain is at present dependent on foreign import to fill her 
deficit. 

Reservoirs and hydro-electric installations have been 
constructed or are in course of construction in no less 
than ten different regions and there is at present under 
construction, intended to come into operation next year, 
a reservoir at Entrepefias-Buendia in the upper valley of 
the Tagus, which, it is said, will be the largest reservoir in 
Europe. Spanish statistics of electric power give pro- 
duction at 3,271 million kilowatt-hours in 1935, and 6,111 
million kWh in 1948. 

The State, through I.N.I. (National Institute of In- 
dustry), has fathered new hydro-electric installations, the 
oil refinery already mentioned and another at Teneriffe, 
a synthetic nitrogen plant to produce 64,000 tons in 1951, 
an aluminium plant at Valladolid to produce 6,000 tons 
in 1951, and many other enterprises. In March Sr 
Suanzes, the Minister of Industry and Commerce, said 
that by the end of 1951 there would exist 152 industrial 
state-aided concerns. 
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This policy of creating new national industries instead 
of the nationalisation of existing industries, of which we 
have had such sad experience in this country, is naturally 
distasteful to industrialists and to private enterprise, for 
it dries up the scarce supplies of raw materials and of 
foreign currencies, of which private enterprise is starved. 
Both methods are the fruit of similar doctrinaire and 
socialist policies of State ownership. 

The figures of trade between Great Britain and Spain 
published in this country for the years 1945 and 1949 show 
a remarkable increase in sterling value, only partly due to 
inflation and devaluation, The figures are : 


1945 1949 
Imports from Spain . . . 15,709,540I. 35,885,2061. 
ExportstoSpain . . . .  2,565,7231. 12,360,0891. 


The long-sustained drought broke in the early part of 
the year, enabling the suppression of restrictions on the 
consumption of electric power, which had borne heavily on 
industry and especially on the industries of Catalonia. 

The invention of Senor Goicoechea, that may cause a 
revolution in railway passenger rolling stock, is that of 
the Talgo train. Passenger coaches of this design have 
a very much lower centre of gravity than the customary 
‘ailway coach ; they are articulated somewhat in the form 
of a caterpillar; they are very much lighter in weight 
and because of this low centre of gravity can travel at 
much higher speeds on curves than is possible for the 
conventional type of rolling stock. The whole train is 
built in a unit and must be run as a unit, for it is impossible 
to uncouple any part of it and use the cars individually. 
Two experimental trains built in the United States are 
now running between Madrid and Irun at speeds very 
much greater than the passenger schedules heretofore in 
force between those two cities. 

It is regrettable that the question of the unjust treat- 
ment of that great foreign company, Barcelona Traction, 
still continues; the company’s properties were seques- 
trated by the courts under bankruptcy proceedings, 
though the sub-companies concerned were fully solvent. 
This creates a feeling of uncertainty for foreign capital 
invested in Spain, and it is to be hoped that justice will 
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soon be vindicated and this serious obstacle to foreign 
credits and Anglo-Spanish friendship removed. 

In March it was reported that the Chase National Bank 
had made a loan to Spain of $50 million for the acquisition 
of commodities and agricultural machinery. 

In April Mr Acheson stated that in the future no 
obstacles on the part of the President or Secretary of 
State would be put in the way of credits to Spain by the 
Import-Export Bank ; this was a reversal of the previous 
attitude of the U.S., who had been prepared to give 
dollar aid to ex-enemy countries and even to communist 
Yugoslavia, but closed their purse-strings towards anti- 
communist Spain. In August the U.S. Senate by 65 votes 
to 11 voted the inclusion in the E.C.A. bill of a loan to 
Spain of $100 millions, which was subsequently reduced 
to $60 milions by the House of Representatives. 

In August a free market in Exchange was announced, 
but in operation it was soon found that it was free only 
in a very limited sense, as its transactions were strictly 
controlled by a system of import and export licences. <A 
fall in the value of the peseta in relation to dollar and 
pound took place in August on the free exchange market 
in Tangier, through which Spanish industrialists operate 
in order to obtain their requirements of raw materials ; 
the fall was considered to indicate a further scarcity of 
foreign exchange rather than any increased inflationary 
tendency in Spain itself. 

In April General Franco’s only child was married to 
the Marquis de Villaverde with great pomp and ceremony 
by the Primate of Spain, and a great reception took place 
at the Pardo Palace, which was attended by the diplomatic 
corps, high officials, and members of the aristocracy. 

The great expansion of the tourist traffic and the 
favourable reports of most of the visitors to Spain of the 
comfort, happy and prosperous conditions of the country 
are doing much to destroy the black legend of a people 
in want and misery and a tyrannical police-state, which 
socialist fanatics have been propagating for many years. 
Kigures published in August showed that during 1949 no 
less than 822,000 tourists crossed the frontier at Hendaye, 
and that in the first six months of 1950 the figure rose to 
871,000. This could not happen if the black legend were 
true. The organisation of hotels of various categories and 
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in many regions by the State tourist office under Don Luis 
Bolin has added greatly to the comforts and increased the 
numbers of tourists, to the great benefit of Spain, thus 
obtaining many millions of foreign exchanges. 

That Spain has been a spearpoint of militant Chris- 
tianity for the present generation few will deny. nor can 
there be doubt that between 1931 and 1939 she witnessed 
more violent persecution of Christianity than the world 
had ever seen before that date. What can never be known 
is the total number of martyrs, ecclesiastical and lay, who 
were massacred by the Reds and laid down their lives for 
Christ during that period, but there is irrefutable evidence 
that it amounted to many tens of thousands. After a 
careful investigation of each case, lasting for ten years, 
there has now been deposited in an altar in a church in 
Valladolid the names of ecclesiastical martyrs, comprising 
12 bishops, 4,000 priests, 200 nuns, and 200 seminarists 
killed, often with torture and brutality, during the period 
of the civil war by the Red republicans. This was the 
foretaste of the communist onslaught on Christianity that 
is now in full swing in all communist countries. 

The friendly relations between the Vatican and Spain 
have been signalised by the appointment of five new 
bishops by agreement between the Vatican and the 
government. 

There has recently been a recrudescence abroad, and 
especially in this country and the U.S.A., of the old cam- 
paign against Spain for alleged persecution of Protestants, 
which on investigation appears to have no foundation 
and to be inspired by political as well as anti-Catholic 
motives. Besides being the acknowledged religion of the 
State, the basis of education and recognised or implied in 
all her laws and cultural activities, Catholicism is an 
historical and present part of Spain’s people and manner 
of being. Even in Spanish-America, where there has been 
undeniable freedom of action, Protestantism has been 
unable to take root. This and not persecution or govern- 
mental opposition has been the reason for the failure of 
Protestant societies to proselytise any appreciable number 
of Spaniards, or to construct self-supporting Spanish 
Protestant communities; those existing are maintained 
and staffed almost entirely by foreigners and foreign 
subscriptions. 
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That is the background against which must be judged 
the present situation regarding Protestants in Spain, about 
which the following are some of the principal facts. 

Though numbers are unimportant when dealing with 
an accusation of persecution, yet they have some value. In 
1932 two Protestants, C. Aranjo and Kenneth Grubb, in 
‘ Religion in the Republic of Spain’ estimated the maxi- 
mum number of Protestants in Spain, both foreign and 
Spanish, at 21,900, of whom they stated 6,259 were com- 
municants, without stating how many of them were 
Spaniards. In 1949, a Spanish Government publication 
estimated the figures generously as 20,000 Protestants, 
of whom 10,000 were Spanish citizens, though other 
authorities placed the number of the latter at 5,000. As 
the population in Spain in 1948 was 27,761,000, the 
percentage of Spanish Protestants is 0.037 per cent. of 
the basis of 10,000. 

The constitution of 1876 stated that the Catholic 
religion was the religion of the State, but that no one 
could be interfered with on account of his religious opinions 
or for its practice, unless it attacked Christian morality, 
and that public ceremonies and manifestations were only 
allowed to the state religion. The revolutionary republican 
constitution of 1931 separated Church and State, drove 
out the religious orders and deprived the clergy of their 
stipends, allowing all religions the right of private worship. 

The present situation is ruled by Article 6, of the 
Spaniards’ Charter (Fuero de los Espanoles) of 1945 which 
states that: ‘The profession and practice of the Catholic 
religion, which is that of the Spanish State, shall enjoy 
official protection. Nobody shall be interfered with on 
account of his private beliefs or practices. Public cere- 
monies or manifestations shall be permitted only to the 
Catholic religion.’ 

In further explanation of this clause a decree of Nov. 12 
of the same year says: * Non-Catholic groups may freely 
exercise their worship in any part of Spanish territory as 
long as it is carried on inside their respective churches 
and without any public manifestations. Directors of 
these sects or the persons in charge of the worship are 
at liberty to organise religious ceremonies as long as that 
is their only object and that they do not pursue political 
ends in connection with illegal groups. ...’ This last 
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stipulation resulted from the political pro-republican 
activities of some of the Protestant ministers in the course 
of the civil war. 

Thus the legal and governmental attitude towards 
Protestants is clear and a good example of tolerance in a 
country which has a reputation of intolerance. Apart 
from this official attitude, it can be asked what is the 
attitude of people and priests towards the Protestant sects ? 
The answer is that to most Spaniards there is no such thing 
as Spanish Protestantism, the microscopic numbers of the 
latter have not brought them within their ken ; and that 
wherever Protestant sects have experienced hostility from 
priests and individuals it has been on account of their 
proselytising activities. Non-proselytising Protestant 
bodies, such as the Anglican, have not experienced and do 
not experience any difficulties and have no complaints. 

Accusations have also been made against Spain on the 
grounds that Protestant schools are not allowed. This is 
not true, as is witnessed by the existence of such schools. 
What is true is that Protestant teaching is not allowed in 
State-provided schools; there is nothing to prevent 
Protestants from having their own schools, but they must 
not expect a government officially Catholic to pay for 
them. The elementary education act of July 1945 stipu- 
lates Catholic teaching in all schools which are public and 
permits the existence of non-Catholic private foreign 
schools. Attendance at the public official schools is not 
compulsory, so that there is nothing to prevent Spanish 
Protestants from sending their children to these non- 
Catholic schools if they so wish. 

A still further mythical item often thrown into this 
controversy is the alleged Catholic ban on the distribution 
and reading of the Scriptures. Apart from the Church's 
constant reading of the Bible in her liturgy, there have for 
some centuries existed good translations, such as that of 
the Jesuit Petisco, and since the middle of the nineteenth 
century bookshops have had on sale the translation by 
Torres-Amat. There has more recently been a new and 
important translation by the Library of Christian Authors, 
which has had a big sale, and any visitor who cares to go 
into a bookshop in Spain can prove to himself that one at 
any rate of the offences alleged against Spain does not exist. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 
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Art. 3.—-THE -ESTHETIC REVOLUTION. 


GREAT, silent revolutions come not by observation. The 
Industrial Revolution was not perceived until long after it 
was in full swing. Graham Wallas said that if one could 
have gone back and asked what it was like to be in it, the 
person addressed would not have known what one was 
talking about. The phrase ‘the Industrial Revolution ’ 
was introduced by Arnold Toynbee (the first). 

How far is it realised that there was an Adsthetic 
Revolution ? How many know when it took place ? 

In our civilisation, as in others, for centuries crafts- 
people worked without conscious, theoretic knowledge of 
arts and crafts. The Renaissance begot the Age of 
Reason. With the development of science, the wholeness 
of life was broken : ‘ science ’ departed from ‘ philosophy.’ 
The Industrial Revolution was offspring of the Age of 
Reason. At first it developed slowly. England was agri- 
cultural. Practically all the population lived in seemly 
villages; the towns were only larger seemly villages. 
Until the reign of George [II a town was regarded as im- 
proving a landscape. One main reason for the seemliness 
of villages and towns was that the landed gentry trained 
the eldest son for the work that would come to him by the 
law of primogeniture. As in Elizabethan times he went 
to the Inns of Court to acquire some law to equip him to 
become a Justice of the Peace, so now his tutor took him 
on the Grand Tour, in which he studied architecture. No 
building could be erected on the estate without the consent 
of the landlord. 

The development of science, offspring of the Age of 
Reason, awakened misgivings. Wordsworth was severe on 
the scientists : 


Scientist ! *—a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanise 
Upon his mother’s grave—- 

Take 


Thy ever-dwindling soul away ! 


(Many people think that Wordsworth was too hard on 
the scientists, but we have Darwin’s confession that he 








* The word was still ‘ philosopher’ in those days, but ‘ scientist ’ in our 
modern language is what Wordsworth meant. 
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progressively lost his taste for literature, music, religion : 
if this was not an ever-dwindling soul, what is? And does 
not evidence abound to-day—-for example, people who seek 
to advance knowledge at the cost of cruelty ?) Keats was 
aware of the impact of science on zsthetics : 


There was an awful rainbow once in heaven. 


His soul cried out for the faery lands forlorn. Whatever 
science has done for us, it has emptied the universe of the 
older romance, of the older supernatural, of elves and 
fairies. * 

The Romantic Movement was largely a reaction against 
the hospital-like desolation of the Age of Reason. The 
Age of Reason was cleared of unseen presences and all was 
very neat, tidy, and hygienic, but was, paradoxically, 
unheimlich. Hence the craving for feeling, for the super- 
natural, which was duly supplied with food in the form of 
sentimental literature, the ballads, and the School of 
Horror. In the history of culture, when a reaction rises 
against an age, it naturally turns back to the age before the 
one it is reacting against. So the Romantic Movement 
turned back to the age before the Age of Reason—in 
poetry, drama, architecture, painting, and religion. This 
is the explanation of the ‘ negative capability ’ of Coleridge, 
Keats, and the true Romantics, of the historical novel, of 
the development of the historical sense in the theatre 
as well as in literature, of Gothic architecture,+ of the 
Oxford Movement, of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, of 
Morris. ; 

The Romantic Movement had some great achievements. 
But there was a vast other side. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, with multitudinous inventions, really got going in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. The old paths 
were departed from not only in England but also on the 
Jontinent—but the departure started in England. One of 
the most important influences in the Age of Reason was 
Locke teaching that there were no innate ideas: logically 
it followed that all men are born equal. This welcome 





* In its later phases, as Samuel Butler pointed out, it emptied the universe 
of mind. 

+ Addison wrote, ‘ Goths in architecture, not being able to come up with 
the beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured to 
supply its place with all the extravagances of an irregular fancy.” 

c 2 
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gospel swept over the Continent and was largely instru- 
mental in producing the French Revolution. In the social 
upheaval in Europe the landlords were overthrown, and as 
the esthetic function they performed was not appreciated. 
there was nothing to take its place.* Mr Harold Nicolson 
has pointed out that in France practically no ugly building 
had been erected since the twelfth century. 

Before the Industrial Revolution, industries were home 
industries, and this meant constant supervision and also 
the development of hereditary talent. Children who could 
not participate in the home industry were an economic 
liability. As factories multiplied, children who had been 
an economic debit became an economic asset. The new 
system meant departure from apprenticeship in the old 
sense. In the old days there was a strong inducement for 
a painter artist to find the most likely boys to be appren- 
tices, to teach them to paint as well as possible, and, on the 
boys’ side, they had the invaluable lure to be allowed to 
help in painting real pictures, pictures that people would 
buy. In painting, the place of factories was taken by 
schools of art. The same departure from apprenticeship 
largely took place in the crafts. Before the Industrial 
Revolution, craftsmen were trained in doing, under master- 
craftsmen ; they worked under the direct criticism of the 
‘consumers’; they had the stimulus of immediate com- 
petition with and emulation of other craftsmen; they 
made whole things. In the eighteenth century every door- 
handle or coffee-pot was a satisfying work of art : even the 
pewter and pottery of the working-class or peasant home 
were suitably shaped. With the Industrial Revolution 
came a separation of people from life in the country, the 
making of parts of things in factories,+ design being 





* It was said the other day that dictatorship by little minds is not an 
advance on leadership by elder sons of elder sons. 

+ ‘ The skilled workman is one whose general intelligence has protected 
him against that excessive division of labour which cramps and sterilises the 
modern artificer’: J. W. Mackail, ‘ The Life of William Morris,’ World’s 
Classics ed., Book II, p. 51. ‘ Any creative act occupies the whole conscious- 
ness of aman. This is true of the great discoveries of science as well as of 
art. The truly great discoveries of science and real works of art are made 
by the whole consciousness of man working together in unison and oneness : 
instinct, intuition, mind, intellect, all fused into one complete conscious- 
ness, and grasping what we may call a complete truth, or a complete 


vision, or a complete revelation’: D. H. Lawrence, * Introduction to his 
Paintings.’ 
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separated from execution, theory being substituted for 
experience. Academic ‘training’ is no adequate sub- 
stitute for these things lost. All the great men have been 
amateurs.* Is not the phrase ‘ a trained poet ’ ludicrous ? 
The main peril of the new age was ‘the divorce of the 
imagined life from the real, when everybody was provided 
with the means of substituting reading and romancing for 
real living.’ + ‘He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches.’ It is significant that the word ‘ sesthetic,’ derived 
from Baumgarten’s misunderstanding of the Greek word 
in his ‘ Aésthetica,’ 1750, was used in England after 1830. 
When Morris started his renaissance of craftsmanship, the 
craftsmen were not ‘trained’ but were amateurs. The 
making of whole things by hand educed awareness of 
beauty. ‘If we survey the whole ceramic output of man- 
kind from the sun-dried vessels of Ur to the latest thing in 
ashtrays from Hanley, we at once perceive that, until about 
a century ago, mankind had made very little pottery that 
was thoroughly ugly. Since when, the opposite has been 
the case. This striking and calculated change began, so 
far as the West is concerned, in England.’ ¢ 

Some of the results of exploring the past were not good. 
Bach (who was revived by Mendelssohn in 1829) and other 
great composers of the past were discovered and they 
daunted contemporary composers. This was paralleled in 
other fields : Emerson wrote, ‘ Our libraries overload our 
wit.’ 

About 1840, Mr Harold Nicolson has said, there was a 
sudden collapse of taste. The Berlin of Wilhelm I and 
Wilhelm II was a monument of it, and in France the style 
of Louis Philippe was even worse than the style of Victoria. 
In this country until 1840 or thereabouts there was scarcely 





* * Near the end of the navigable Thames, within a radius of five miles, are 
some half-dozen tiny village churches, every one of which is a beautiful work 
of art. These are the work of the Thames-side country bumpkins. If the 
same sort of people were to design and build them now, they would not build 
anything better than the ordinary little plain Nonconformist chapels that one 
sees scattered about new neighbourhoods. What we have left of earlier art 
was made by the unhelped people. It was made intelligently and with 
pleasure. The solace in their lives was pleasure in their work.’: William 
Morris, op. cit., Book II, pp. 21-22. ‘ The old Englishman built his hut of a 
cottage with a childish joy in its appearance, purely intuitional and direct ° : 
D. H. Lawrence, op. cit. 

+ Bernard Shaw. 

${ *‘ The Times Literary Supplement,’ March 10, 1950. 
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a house built in our cities or in our counties that was not 
orderly, agreeable, and restrained. And yet the speculative 
builders of the eighteenth century were not themselves men 
of education or refinement. Archer and Vanbrugh were, 
it is true, cultivated amateurs ; but Dance, who built the 
Mansion House, was a stonecutter, Flitcroft a joiner, Kent 
a coach-painter, and Ripley an architect. These master- 
builders were not ‘ architects ’ in the sense in which we use 
the term to-day.* They were guided by an aristocratic 
taste that was good. About 1840 there took place as 
great a break in structural development and building usage 
as occurred in the Dark Ages. 

With the development of new food lands overseas, with 
rising populations demanding British manufactures and 
sending food here, there ensued an increase in population 
never seen in the West before, and in the new population 
the leaven was reduced in proportion to the meal, so that 
it did not affect the great: mass. 

The fact is that there were more rations than one in 
England. The aristocratic one had been one of good 
taste. When it and its influence went, there came into 
operation one law, that of utility. Ruskin asked England 


what it was after: if utility was to be pursued ‘ regard- 
less,’ there was no limit to the uglification of the country : 
everywhere the abomination of desolation would stand 
where it ought not. Sir Osbert Sitwell is one of the wit- 
nesses to the fact that Ruskin’s prophecy was fulfilled : 


‘ Then_as now, in the distance beyond the park, the great 
plumes of smoke would wave triumphantly over the pyramids 
of slag, down which, every now and then, crawled writhing 
serpents of fire, as the cinders were discharged from the trucks. 
After dark, this process at conjecturable intervals lit the whole 
night with a wild glory, so that, my father told me, he could 
read his watch by the light three miles away.’ 


Ruskin himself wrote of the desolation in one of his finest 
passages, telling of a walk near Rochdale : 


‘ Just outside the town I came upon an old mansion, built 
in the Charleses’ times, with mullioned windows. The gate 
swung loose ; the garden blighted utterly into a field of ashes ; 





* ‘Spectator,’ March 8, 1946. 
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not even a weed taking root ; the roof torn into shapeless rents ; 
the shutters hanging in rags of rotten wood. Before the gate, 
the stream was soaking by, black as ebony and thick with 
curdling scum; the bank trodden into unctuous sooty slime. 
Far in front of it, between it and the old hills, the furnaces of 
the city foamed forth perpetual plague of sulphurous darkness, 
the volumes of their storm-clouds coiling low over a waste of 
grassless fields.” * 


(How green was my valley!) Ruskin wrote that the 
Industrial Revolution was 


‘drawing and twitching the ancient frame and strength of 
England together, contracting all its various life, its rocky arms 
and rural heart, into a narrow, finite, calculating metropolis of 
manufactures.’ 


Ruskin inspired Morris, and, as is well known, the latter 
did not fail to testify against the unesthetic revolution : 


Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 

Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town : 

Think rather of the packhorse on the down 

And dream of London, small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 


It was in this spirit that the Oxford Movement looked 
back, and the architects to Gothic, and the Pre-Raphaelites 
were founded. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Cornelius and Overbeck, German painters, established the 
Brotherhood of the Nazarenes near Rome, declaring them- 
selves the ‘ votaries of truth and nature’ and followers of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. Ford Madox Brown met them before 
he met Rossetti. 

Whatever may be thought of the nineteenth-century 
attempt to return to the Middle Ages in architecture, if one 
thinks of the monasteries as they were in their heyday and 
then thinks of their ruins to-day—sometimes in towns, 
with electric trams snarling by, with automatic machines 
within their precincts and littered with music-hall bills and 
waste paper—one sees that the progress has not been 
esthetic. 


* ‘The Two Paths.’ 
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As to landscape, Gerard Manly Hopkins, when Binsey 
poplars were felled in 1878, wrote : 


If we but knew what we do 
When we delve or hew— 
Hack and rack the growing green ! 
Since country is so tender 
To touch, her being so slender 
That, like this sleek and seeing ball, 
But a prick will make no eye at all, 
Where we, even when we mean 
To mend her, we end her 
When we hew and delve. 
Aftercomers cannot guess the beauty been. 
Ten or twelve, only ten or twelve 
Strokes of havoc unselve 
The sweet especial scene. 


Morris, in a lecture in the hall of University College, 
Oxford, in 1883, spoke as follows : 


‘Are you contented to see all beauty vanish from our 
beautiful city, contented with the squalor of the black country, 
with the hideousness of London, with the ugliness and baseness 
which everywhere surrounds the life of civilised man? ... 
We have managed to create a great mass of middling well-to-do 
people, hovering on the verge of the middle classes, prosperous 
artisans, small tradesmen and the like ; but I must say that in 
spite of all their good qualities, the class does little credit to our 
civilisation for, though they live in a kind of swinish comfort so 
far as food is concerned, they are ill-housed, ill-educated, 
crushed by grovelling superstitions, lacking reasonable pleasure, 
utterly devoid of any sense of beauty.’ 


In 1889 Morris said, ‘ It is true that the world is uglier 
now than it was fifty years ago, but then people thought 
that ugliness a desirable thing, and looked at it with com- 
placency as a sign of civilisation, which no doubt it is.’ 

D. H. Lawrence, son of a coal-miner, testified that in 
the earlier days even coal-miners were sustained by a sense 
of beauty, not only the beauty of the human spirit but also 
the beauty of nature : 


‘ My father loved the pit. He was hurt badly more than 
once, but he would never stay away. He loved the contact, the 
intimacy, as men in the war loved the intense male comradeship 
of the dark days. They did not know what they had till they 
lost it. The collier had also an instinct for beauty. He loved 
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the countryside, just the indiscriminating feel of it. Very 
often, he loved his garden. And very often he had a genuine 
love of the beauty of flowers. The real tragedy of England, as 
[ see it, is the tragedy of ugliness. The country is so lovely : 
the man-made England is so vile. Although perhaps nobody 
knew it, it was ugliness which betrayed the spirit of man in the 
nineteenth century : mean and formless and ugly surroundings, 
ugly religion, ugly clothes, ugly furniture, ugly houses.’ * 


Dr Trevelyan has recorded that by the end of the century, 
the vast majority of the people were living in mean 
streets.+ The country also has suffered what another 
writer has described as ‘the alarming metamorphosis of 
meadowland into racecourse, millpond into gasometer, and 
secret coppice into the harsh publicity of the by-pass road.’ 
In the modern age, the sense of sight has been uncultivated 
in daily life as it has never been before. 

What would Morris have said to the Oxford of to-day, 
when the High Street cannot be seen properly for traffic 
and the city is crowded with noise and traffic ? 

What would Morris say about pylons ? We know what 
a later poet has said : 


The secret of the hills was stone, and cottages 
Of that stone made 

And crumbling roads 

That turned on sudden villages. 


Now over these small hills they have built the concrete 
That trails black wire : 

Pylons, those pillars 

Bare, like nude, giant girls that have no secret. 


The valley with its gilt and evening look 

And the green chestnut 

Of customary root 

Are mocked dry, like the parched bed of brook. 


But, far above, and far as sight endures, 

Like whips of anger 

With lightning’s danger, 

There runs the quick perspective of the future.{ 





* * Nottingham and the Mining Country.’ 
+ ‘ English Social History.’ 
¢ Mr Stephen Spender. 
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Hopkins, like Ruskin, saw that the time was coming 
when the remoter wildnesses would be invaded and 
despoiled : 


What would the wild be, once bereft 

Of wet and wildness ? Let them be left, 

O let them be left, wildness and wet ! 

Long live the weeds and the wilderness vet ! 


What would he have said to the invasion of the highlands 
of Scotland and Wales, the damming of lochs of unspeak- 
able beauty, the lowering of their levels, leaving great, 
ineradicable scars, the flooding of glens, the huge pipes, the 
plans to excavate peat by the square mile and burn it in 
nearby factories to produce electricity ? 

Now let us consider the effect of the older ways of life 
on intelligence. Before the unesthetic revolution de- 
veloped, people lived in beautiful surroundings and made 
things with their hands, with the whole in view, under 
direct criticism. Until the coming of the railways, the 
coasting ships were essential to the life of the country : 
inconspicuous ports and havens on all the British coastline 
harboured craftsmen. The virtue of the personal touch 
with adze and mallet—the same tools were used by many 
generations of a family—-was passed on. In a little haven, 
the shipwright might be also rigger, sailor, navigator, part- 
owner. The parts of the brain that deal with conscious 
intelligence were developed on the top of those dealing 
with the actions of the hands, and the intelligent use of 
the hands in variety greatly promotes intelligence. Dr 
Trevelyan has said that England in the eighteenth century, 
in spite of its ‘educational’ defects, produced a larger 
proportion of remarkable and original men than the 
England of to-day. Then in the reign of George III, he 
says, a time of decadence of the only two universities in 
England and of the decay of the endowed schools specially 
charged with secondary education, the intellectual life of 
the country was never more brilliant and the proportion of 
men of genius to population in that period was immensely 
greater than now. We have been oblivious of the fact that 
life in the country imposes by its very nature a salutary 
discipline, and schools, because of their artificiality, do not 
compensate for its loss. 

A publie which is not making whole things for a living 
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has shaky esthetic criteria and is inordinately subject to 
fashion in artificial esthetic productions. This accounts 
for the falsities in taste since the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Values cease to be intrinsic and adventitious 
ones win the day. Works of art can be valued according 
to extrinsic moral teaching, for sex stimulation, and so on. 
Art resorts to technique for its self-respect. This accounts 
for the rigid conventions in the arts in the nineteenth 
century. Ruskin recorded that in painting the student was 


told 


‘that Raphael is perfection, and that the more he copies 
Raphael the better ; that after much copying of Raphael, he is 
to try what he can do in the Raphaelesque but yet original 
manner : that is to say, he is to try to do something very clever 
out of his own head but yet this clever something is to be 
properly subjected to Raphaelesque rules, is to have a principal 
light occupying one seventh of its space and a principal shadow 
occupying one third of the same; that no two people’s heads 
in the picture are to be turned the same way, and that all the 
personages represented are to possess beauty of the highest 
order, which ideal beauty consists partly of a Greek outline of 
nose, partly in proportions expressible in decimal fractions 
between the lips and chin.’ * 


In architecture, Sir Gilbert Scott, for example, built Gothic 
in mathematically exact proportions. In music there were 
rigid conventions about ‘ postludes brought to a close in 
the pedal of A, the cadence being retarded by four chords 
forming an arpeggio of a diminished seventh, each grade 
serving as tonic for a perfect chord’ + and so on. There 
was a conventional literary style: one wrote, ‘a writer 
hitherto unknown,’ { one did not split infinitives, and so 
on. In acting, there were rigid conventions that the 
actor must never turn his back to the audience, and 
sO On. 

It is true that there was a renaissance in domestic 
architecture beginning with Philip Webb in 1859, a re- 
naissance in crafts beginning with Morris in the 60's; in 
music beginning in the 80’s; in drama, beginning in the 
90’s ; but these renaissances really affected only a small 


* * Pre-Raphaelitism,’ p. 22. 
+ Shaw, * Music in London 1890-94,’ I, p. 263. 
t Instead of the modern ‘ a man nobody had ever heard of.’ 
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minority of the now-great population. Dr Trevelyan, in 
his ‘ English Social History,’ says : 

‘ Popular education has produced a vast population able to 
read but unable to distinguish what is worth reading, an easy 
prey to sensations and cheap appeal. The small highly- 
educated class no longer sets the standards to the extent it used 
to and tends to adopt the standards of the majority.’ 


As regards music, this was confirmed by Sir Steuart Wilson 
in his Cantor Lecture given before the Royal Society of 
Arts in 1949. He said that fifty years ago only very few 
had musical taste, but their standard was very high. Now 
a much wider circle had a certain amount of taste, most of 
which was mediocre. To get a large audience it was 
necessary to give a very high proportion of familiar works. 
A relatively unknown work of Moussorgsky went up, he 
said, to second place in a plebiscite because it had been 
introduced into a Walt Disney film. Brahms’s Third 
Symphony weuld draw a smaller audience than his Fourth, 
to which was attached a ballet. The big audience was 
subject to hysteria. It could exert a baleful influence on 
an artist or a composer, who found it essential to repeat 
himself, to associate himself with a certain style of music 
and a certain style of performance lest he should lose his 
public for lack of immediate recognition. This view has 
been endorsed by Dr Boyd Neel. 

In 1949 it was possible for a Minister of the Crown to 
say: ‘ Any development likely to injure the interests of a 
park would be prevented if that were feasible without serious 
injury to economic or other vital interests!’ ‘'The Times’ 
was able to offer as consolation to visitors to the Festival 
of Britain in 1951 that they would find ‘ a reminder of an 
age when Englishmen did not know how to build badly. 
And from its summit visitors will be able to see, etched 
against the superb skyline from Westminster to St. Paul’s, 
the domes and spires of a still greater age rising above the 
wreckage of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.’ 


I have a Vision of the Future, chum : 
The workers’ flats in fields of soya beans 
Tower up like silver pencils, score on score.* 


R. F. RAtTrTrRay. 





* Mr John Betjeman. 





Art. 4.—STORM CLOUDS OVER THE INDIAN SUB.- 
CONTINENT. 


LOOKING back over the three years of Indian independence, 
even the Congress politician must admit that no great pro- 
gress has been made in evolving the ideal of the welfare 
state or of bringing in the era of justice, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity envisaged in the preamble of the Indian 
Constitution. 

The new Republic has had to face many difficult 
problems both at home and abroad. It was not in the 
fortunate position in which the young America found her- 
self at the outset of her career in her physical isolation from 
the rest of the world, which gave her time and opportunity 
to build up her national life. Independent India, in con- 
trast, assumed the responsibility of self-government in a 
world in which distance had shrunk, while from beyond her 
frontiers dangers threatened : time may not allow her to 
clear the ground before she is faced with a great emergency. 

The administration has unquestionably deteriorated 
during the past three years. Impartial observers feel that 
the Government of India is losing its grip. There has been 
«a marked decline in the morale and efficiency of the 
services : the promotion of very junior officers to secretary- 
ships and other high-grade appointments has not always 
been satisfactory. One cannot pass over as trivial tie 
views expressed by outstanding Congress leaders such as 
Mr Acharaya Kripalani, recently President of the Congress, 
on the impossibility of founding a welfare state unless the 
administrative machinery is efficient and honest. * As 
things are,’ Mr Kripalani comments, ‘the Government is 
not able to discharge properly even the responsibility of 
maintaining law and order. What they want again,’ he 
says, ‘is the steel frame, but that has grown rusty and 
needs shoring up.’ He thought this might mean a police 
state, but you must, in his view, have this as a prelude to 
the welfare state. This is strong language, but that it is 
not altogether without justification is shown by the imputa- 
tions aimed constantly at the delinquencies of the Congress 
Party by the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, and his 
colleague, Sirdar Patel. Both deplore the blight on the 
Congress record caused by the nepotism, corruption, and 
the scramble for power of Congress men associated with the 
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administration. Another criticism the two leaders make of 
party methods, concerns the practice of local Congress Com- 
mittees of bringing pressure to bear on responsible officials 
with a view to influencing the administration, a practice 
which destroys initiative. Congress is in power throughout 
India; there is practically no opposition. In most 
Provinces, now called States, Madras, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, and the East Panjab, party 
squabbles have embarrassed the administration. In 
several of the princely States recently taken over by the 
Indian Government, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat (Indore 
and Gwalior), Rajasthan, the local Congress Governments 
proved so hopelessly quarrelsome and incompetent that 
Sirdar Patel has threatened to take them under his direct 
rule. Sikkim and some other States have already been 
brought under the direct control of Delhi. 

Apart from complication such as these, Pandit Nehru 
finds it difficult to maintain control at the centre. He 
suffered a rebuff recently in the defeat of his candidate for 
the Congress Presidency which went to a Mr Parshottam 
Das Tandon, who is supposed to represent the Congress 
reactionary right wing as against the Fabian Socialism of 
Pandit Nehru. Mr Tandon was the nominee of Sirdar 
Patel, who, as is well known, is supported by the capitalist 
element in India. Nehru refused to stand for the Presi- 
dency himself and for a time would not join the Congress 
Working Committee ; he was finally persuaded to do so. 
A threat from him that he would resign if his policy were 
attacked drew from the new President a statement practi- 
cally accepting it in all respects. Pandit Nehru might well 
consider whether the time has not come to revise the 
Congress constitution. A system which places the Working 
Committee in the position of a super-cabinet which claims 
to control policy and the administration does not conduce 
to efficiency. Many will agree with Mr P. R. Das, a 
retired High Court judge, in the view he expressed the other 
day, that the way in which the Constitution is being worked 
must inevitably lead to a dictatorship. 

Apart from its internal troubles, Congress has had to 
face challenges from other directions. The Socialists, 
under able leaders such as Mr J. P. Narain and Dr Lohia, 
seem likely to form a strong opposition when the first 
Parliament under the new constitution is formed. The 
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Socialists practically control the trade union movement. 
Another challenge to the Nehru-Patel Government is the 
high-caste Hindu movement for which the Hindu Maha- 
sabha is responsible. The objective of this group is to 
annul the partition and to establish a Hindu State. It 
challenges the policy of the Government in accepting 
partition as a fait accompli and in establishing a secular 
state. Some of the extremist leaders of the party, Dr 
Khare, Dr 8S. P. Mukerji, Gowalkar, for example, with the 
R.S.S., the militant wing of the party, practically defied 
the Government at the time of the clash between the two 
Bengals at the beginning of 1950 when Hindu-Muslim 
rioting led to massacres followed by mass migrations of 
Muslims from West and Hindus from East Bengal. Pandit 
Nehru, when visiting Calcutta during this period, was 
greeted with shouts of ‘ Give us arms and leaders against 
Kast Bengal.’ If civil war is ruled out, the Mahasabha and 
its supporters demand that the 10,000,000 Hindus of East 
Bengal, now living under Muslim domination, should be 
withdrawn to India, and Pakistan should be compelled to 
cede territory for their accommodation. The activities of 
this party have gone a long way towards defeating the 
Delhi Pact, the object of which is to build up an under- 
standing between Hindus and Muslims in the two Bengals. 
The Mahasabha movement has undoubtedly a Fascist 
complexion. 

Communism is another dark cloud on the political 
horizon. <A broad belt of infection spreads from Malabar 
on the west coast across the country and along the 
Madras coast to Calcutta. Trouble has been most insistent 
in South-east Hyderabad, following on the Communist 
irruption from Madras two or three years ago. Communist 
leaders in that region established a kind of parallel Govern- 
ment. Landlords were murdered or driven out, very often 
Hindus, and their estates distributed among the peasantry. 
According to Sirdar Patel, 2,500 people have been murdered 
and acts of frightful barbarity perpetrated. In Bengal, 
especially in Calcutta, the throwing of bombs and grenades, 
burning of tram-cars, tear gas and firing by the police have 
for long been of almost daily occurrence. In Calcutta 
trustrated students and middle- and lower-class unem- 
ployed and hopeless, many of them refugees, were largely 
responsible. The Communist movement has been banned 
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by the West Bengal Government. In Madras outrages by 
Communists have been frequent: arrests have been on a 
large scale : in a prison émeute about a hundred Communist 
prisoners were shot. There have been nearly a hundred 
cases of sabotage on the railways, in one of which a hundred 
persons were killed. The Government now feel that they 
are getting the better of the movement. It has, Pandit 
Nehru says, broken away from nationalism and so can 
hardly expect to survive.* 

The minorities problem is one of the most intractable 
of all the troubles the Indian Government has to face: it 
is no nearer a solution despite the Delhi Pact. There is no 
doubt that relations between India and Pakistan will 
continue to be unsatisfactory until the Kashmir quarrel 
and other disputes, such as that relating to evacuees’ 
property, are settled. 

Nationalism is a fetish with Pandit Nehru. Does he 
really feel that India has acquired national homogeneity ? 
There are elements in the political situation that hardly fit 
in with such a theory. Take the case of the Sikhs, for 
example. They were heaviest hit by the partition and feel 
that they have been left in the cold. To re-establish them- 
selves, they demand that the East Panjab be given to them 
as a separate province, their national language, Panjabi, to 
be used officially. The centre or focus of the movement is 
the important Sikh State of Patiala. It is believed that 
trouble with the Sikhs is causing anxiety in Delhi. But 
Sirdar Patel intends to fight and is not prepared to concede 
their demands. 

Differences of race and language among India’s popula- 
tion are well known. Thus the Bengali is a foreigner in 
the south ; he is intensely unpopular with his neighbours in 
Assam, Bihar, and Orissa. The Marathas, Tamils, Telegus, 
and Kanarese of the south claim linguistic provinces. 
Great blocs of Marathas, Telegus, and Kanarese occupy 
most of the Hyderabad State. Why not, it is sometimes 
asked, break up the State and add the race groups con- 
cerned to their kindred beyond its borders ? The objection 
is that the provinces thus re-constituted might become so 
powerful and self-contained that centrifugal tendencies 
would develop dangerously. It is believed that this view 





* Recent events in Assam hardly justify such optimism. 
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is held in Delhi and no encouragement has been given to the 
advocates of the scheme. So it would seem that Hydera- 
bad may be allowed to preserve its identity for a period at 
least. 

{conomic conditions in India have steadily worsened 
since partition. The economic life of the two countries is 
really complementary : India has the coal, iron ore, copper, 
maganese, almost all the industry organised on modern 
lines, textile, engineering, etc. As against this, however, 
she is not self-supporting in food : her raw materials, hides, 
jute, cotton, are inadequate, in all of which Pakistan has a 
surplus; in jute she has almost a monopoly. She is 
fortunate in having more foodstuffs than she requires, 
which in the old days made up for India’s food shortage. 

At the outset, the two worked in cooperation in the 
economic field. India supplied steel, coal, and textiles to 
Pakistan, which in return sent cotton, jute, hides, and food- 
stuffs to her neighbour. The system broke down in the 
autumn of 1949, when Pakistan declined to devalue her 
rupee while India did so in relation to sterling. A scheme 
of barter worked for a time, but it is understood that 
this no longer operates satisfactorily. Pakistan has now 
joined the World Bank and International Monetary Fund, 
and India hopes that the result will be a revision of the 
exchange rate of the Pakistan rupee. This view is not 
held in Karachi. 

The food situation is serious. In many parts of India 
the scale of rationing is very low. In some parts famine 
conditions are developing. Huge quantities of food are 
being purchased abroad, much of the wheat at the inflated 
prices existing in the U.S.A. Eighty per cent. of available 
foreign exchange is said to be reserved for the purchase of 
food. The Government has evolved a policy which, it is 
hoped, will make the country self-supporting in food by 
1952, but this seems most unlikely. The main difficulty is 
the low yield in food crops, hardly amounting to one half, 
sometimes less than a third, of the output of Japan and 
Britain. Ifthe yield could be increased even by a quarter, 
the problem would be solved—assuming, of course, that 
the growth of population could be checked. Vast schemes 
for increasing the irrigated area by 12,000,000 acres or so 
have been planned, but progress is slow, mainly from want 
of finance. Most of what is wanted could be found if the 
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military budget were reduced to reasonable proportions. 
At about 125,000,000/. sterling, it absorbs more than half 
of the central budget. Before partition the figure for 
defence had been fixed at 79,000,000/. sterling. The 
present estimate is over three times the pre-war budget, 
and allowing for inflation must be more than twice as much. 
It could probably be reduced by half if the two Govern- 
ments settled the Kashmir quarrel and decided to cooperate 
in the economic field. 

The Indian Government, with little or no experience of 
diplomacy, had, almost at the outset, to face an inter- 
national situation bristling with dangers. The red tide of 
Communism, sweeping down from Siberia through China, 
was approaching the Indian borders. Sinkiang on the 
north Kashmir border was practically under Russian con- 
trol; Tibet was threatened. Communism was rampant in 
Burma, Indo-China, and Malaya; Indonesia was badly 
infected. Could Pakistan be relied on to hold the North- 
West Frontier? There was danger in the Middle East. 
Undivided India had played a great part in both world 
wars, with her splendid army and military potential. 
Could not the new India, it was thought in Whitehall and 
the U.S.A., be relied on to set up a mighty barrier against 
the world threat of Communism ? 

But that held good only so long as the British partner- 
ship was maintained. If partition had been delayed for a 
few years, India could have sent a couple of divisions to 
Korea at a moment’s notice. Faced by such a possibility, 
the Kremlin might well have hesitated before throwing out 
its challenge to the West in that part of the world. 
Divided between India and Pakistan, and especially since 
the trouble between them over Kashmir, the Indian Army 
has ceased to count as a steadying influence in South-east 
Asian politics. 

It is odd that with facts such as these before them, 
political circles in Whitehall and in the U.S.A. have con- 
tinued to regard India as a Great Power, destined to lead 
Asia and maintain peace in that continent. There is little 
doubt that at the outset Pandit Nehru aspired to play such 
a role. He organised Asiatic conferences ; he claimed to 
have been largely responsible for releasing the Indonesians 
from Dutch Imperialism—a credit which, by the way, 
Pakistan claims to share. But what were the prospects of 
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Indian leadership ? Burma was in chaos; Indonesia was 
only slowly emerging from similar conditions ; the Muslim 
Middle East was hardly likely to respond to Pandit Nehru’s 
blandishments, especially after he went out of his way to 
recognise Israel despite Egypt’s remonstrances. 

It was not long before Pandit Nehru realised that the 
only part India could play in Asian politics was to observe 
strict neutrality. The alternative was to cooperate closely 
with the West. That had no appeal. At a Press Con- 
ference recently he scoffed at the idea of Indian leadership 
of Asia. ‘ India had,’ he said, ‘ enough problems of her 
own.’ Soon after, he had a successful tour in Indonesia ; 
he was assured that despite the supremacy of Islam in the 
islands, the new Republic would be a secular state and a 
strong supporter of India. He gave Indonesian politicians 
good advice about Indo-China, which they did not follow, 
and soon after they recognised Ho-Chi-Minh. Pandit 
Nehru seemed inclined to think that the Indonesian 
Government should be given Dutch New Guinea, but he 
refrained from giving a definite opinion. One gets an idea 
of the vagaries of Indonesian politics from the change in 
political theory following the advent to power of a new 
Ministry shortly after Nehru’s visit. The new cabinet 
announced that the state would be Muslim ! 

On his way back to Calcutta at a public dinner in 
Singapore, Pandit Nehru expressed the view that the 
Malayan problem would be settled only by the British with- 
drawal. His attitude towards colonialism was signalised 
in his refusal to recognise the French-sponsored Bao Dai 
regime, for which the moral support of India would 
probably have been of value. Siam, on the other hand, 
realising the danger to herself and South-east Asia generally 
if Ho-Chi-Minh prevailed, had the courage to recognise 
Bao Dai, and later sent troops to Korea. 

Again, partly because of his repugnance to colonialism 
and also from a desire to get clear of the West, Pandit 
Nehru has announced that the French and Portugese posses- 
sions in India must inevitably come under the new regime. 

‘ British Imperialism is as dead as mutton,’ Nehru has 
declared. But he senses a new danger in the evolution of 
a Western, mainly American, Imperialism, based on 
economic domination. In his view the Americans are 
preparing for a third war against Russia and her allies in 
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Asia. He intends to keep out of it. The only way, in his 
view, to meet the Communist advance in Asia is not by 
force of arms but by removing the factors that encourage 
Communism : the poverty of the workers, the land hunger 
of the peasant, and the continued domination of Asiatic 
peoples by Western colonial powers or their Asiatic puppets. 
The British must clear out of Hongkong, Malaya, and 
Singapore ; they must risk their falling a prey to Com- 
munism ; in any case colonialism is worse than Commun- 
ism. His policy is not endorsed everywhere in India. 
For example, the ‘ Eastern Economist,’ a Delhi weekly 
with a considerable reputation, objects to his treating 
Communism as a purely domestic issue. By doing so, the 
paper thinks, he has given a wrong lead to the country and 
wrongly shaped her foreign policy. ‘Thank heaven,’ it 
exclaims, ‘for the Himalayas protecting us against the 
Chinese brand of Communism.’ 

Pandit Nehru’s idea of Chinese Communism is probably 
inspired by the fact that he does not think that it is really 
genuine Marxism. National sentiment would stand in 
the way of Russian attempts at domination. No further 
criticism of such a theory is necessary than to recall the 
fate of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic 
States. Nationalism did not help them. 

Nehru does not propose to afford military help to Tibet 
in the event of a Communist invasion ; he advises caution 
at Peking. Unfortunately he has met with a rebuff, and at 
the time of writing a Chinese Army has crossed the borders 
into Tibet. Here again, one may comment that if India 
could spare a division it would probably suffice to beat off 
a Communist attack. It could be kept supplied without 
serious difficulty ; on the other hand, the problem facing 
China of moving a large force across a thousand miles or 
more of mountainous country and keeping it supplied 
would be almost insoluble. But for the Kashmir quarrel 
India could easily provide the necessary troops. What 
would be India’s reactions to a move of the Communists 
into Nepal, which might very well follow a successful 
invasion of Tibet ? Two centuries ago a Chinese irruption 
compelled Nepal to accept the suzerainty of Peking; it 
soon faded out. Nepal would unquestionably be prepared 
to support India rather than face a new attempt of China 
against its independence. 
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The Indian Government associated itself with the U.N. 
policy in Korea, although unable to give material help in 
carrying it out. Pandit Nehru has refused to countenance 
the commission that is to work out a settlement of the 
country, mainly because U.N.O. has not, so far, recognised 
the Communist Government of China. He has also refused 
to accept the recommendation of U.N.O. that the member 
nations should earmark part of their forces for use by 
U.N.O. in an emergency. His attitude has attracted 
criticism in leading American newspapers such as the 
* Washington Post.’ 

At a recent Pacific Relations Conference at Lucknow in 
October, attended by a hundred delegates from the inde- 
pendent nations of Asia, the Commonwealth Dominions, and 
U.S.A., Nehru gave his views on Asiatic nationalism and 
the means to establish peace in Asia. A further reference 
will be made to the conference in a later paragraph. 

Turning now to the neighbouring Pakistan, one may 
comment that it has had fewer internal complications to 
face than has India. There is more homogeneity, fewer 
racial and linguistic problems; the Government has 
increased rather than lost prestige ; the Premier, Mr Liaqat 
Ali Khan, has greatly increased his political stature. 
Nationalism, which many political thinkers look on as 
responsible for much of the trouble in the world to-day, is 
far less in evidence. Pakistan did not come into being on a 
wave of national feeling : it emerged because ths people of 
Pakistan had a sense of religious unity, and it is this sense 
of unity rather than nationalism that holds the two wings 
of Pakistan together. There is faction, as everywhere in 
the East, but there has been no threat to the body politic 
from this source. Communism has not caused serious 
trouble. The Muslim league is the dominant force in the 
administration: it has been greatly strengthened by the 
recent election of the Prime Minister, Liaqat Ali Khan, as 
President. It is hoped that a consequence of this will be 
that there will be less friction in the politics of the Panjab 
and Sind. In the Panjab, in particular, quarrels among 
factions in the League led to the breakdown of popular 
administration and the assumption of charge by the 
Governor. Otherwise parliamentary government has func- 
tioned tolerably well in the other provinces, Sind, East 
Pakistan, and the North-West Frontier. There was some 
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trouble in Sind in the forming of a government and com- 
petent observers are inclined to think that the big land- 
owners’ influence is too strong and, as a consequence, that 
the claims of the peasantry to an improved standard of 
living may not receive the consideration they deserve. 
The policy of the Central Government aims at the economic 
betterment of the countryside and the main element in that 
policy is the abolition of landlordism. In East Bengal 
legislation to this end has already been passed. 

In contrast with India, Pakistan has a surplus of food. 
On the other hand, as noted already, she has to rely on 
India for her coal ; so far little iron ore has been discovered. 
There is coal, but of poor quality. To stimulate industry, 
power is essential: this it is planned to produce by hydro- 
electric plants which will be combined with irrigation 
schemes. It is hoped to produce 100,000 kW in the next 
two years and to provide irrigation for several millions of 
acres. Power will be used, for example, in the textile 
industries, especially those concerned with cotton, jute, and 
wool. Here again, as in India, little progress has been 
made, mainly because of the heavy defence budgets, which 
have appropriated nearly 70 per cent. of the central 
revenues. ‘There is a great lack of the technique necessary 
for the expansion of industry, and for this and for much 
of the necessary capital Pakistan must look to Western 
countries, particularly to the U.S.A. There has been a 
feeling in the country that Britain was not greatly inter- 
ested in promoting the well-being of the people. A United 
Kingdom trade mission, headed by Lord Burghley, which 
visited Pakistan in February has done something towards 
dispelling:this feeling. British help will certainly be forth- 
coming, but until the risk of civil war over Kashmir dis- 
appears, it is not likely that large supplies of capital will 
come from Western countries. This is all the more 
regrettable since the economy of Pakistan is on a sound 
basis and cooperation would be to the advantage both of 
Pakistan and any Western country cooperating with her. 
Budgets have been balanced; there has been a great 
demand abroad for the cotton, jute, wool, hides, and skins 
the country produces, which has provided ample exchange. 
As observed in an early paragraph, a paralysis of trade 
between the two Dominions has followed the decision of 
Pakistan not to devalue her rupee. Unpleasant reactions 
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on Pakistan economy can hardly be avoided if the trouble 
continues. His Majesty’s Government, by agreeing to a 
further payment of 2,500,000/. from the blocked sterling 
balances, in addition to the 12,000,000/. previously allowed 
for the current year, should ease the situation. 

The rehabilitation of the Muslim refugees, especially those 
who recently fled from East Bengal, is a heavy burden on 
the community. It has been necessary to add about 
3,000,000/. sterling to the current budget to finance the 
necessary measures. 

The Constituent Assembly has functioned normally. 
The opposition is composed mainly of Hindus from East 
Bengal with two or three dissident leaguers from the 
Panjab. 

The preliminary report of the Committee on funda- 
mental rights was debated recently. Generally speaking, 
the idea is to found a State on Islamic principles of freedom, 
justice, equality, and fraternity. As to the framework, the 
Committee recommend that a federation of Governor's 
provinces, now called States, and princely States, which 
have acceded, be evolved. The head of the State is to be 
elected by a joint session of the two Houses. Two central 
legislatures are proposed, the House of Units, representing 
the legislatures of the States, and the House of the People, 
elected by the people. Inthe House of Units it is suggested 
that the existing provinces should have equal rights. The 
two Houses are to have equal powers. In the event of dis- 
agreement, a joint session will decide. Untouchability is 
to be declared unlawful and the practice punished. It may 
be noted that there are 2,500,000 outcasts in East Bengal 
and about 70,000 in West Pakistan. As was only to be 
expected, there has been some agitation against the report 
by the Ulema fraternity, who claim that it does not adhere 
to the principles of Islam. The electoral system has not 
yet been considered: universal suffrage is likely to be 
adopted. 

A sensation was caused a month or two ago by the 
resignation of Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal, a scheduled- 
caste Bengali (untouchable), from the Ministry of Labour 
in conditions suggesting disloyalty to the State. He has 
taken refuge in Calcutta and has recently spread reports of 
atrocities against Hindus by Muslims in East Pakistan 
which the Pakistan Government say are baseless. 
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The security of the North-West Frontier had been an 
imperial responsibility in pre-partition days. The British 
withdrawal imposed it on Pakistan. A plebiscite in 1947 
had shown conclusively that the Pathans of the settled 
districts preferred Pakistan to India. Fortunately, the 
semi-independent Pathans of the tribal hinterland followed 
theirexample. They have been loyal throughout and have 
resisted the blandishments of Kabul directed at pushing 
the claim of the Afghan Government to Pathan tribal 
territory under the jurisdiction of Pakistan. Recently the 
Afghan authorities, not content with hostile propaganda, 
have encouraged incursions into Pakistan territory. Pak- 
istan has throughout faced Kabul aggressiveness with for- 
bearance, but the patience of the Government is nearly 
exhausted. It is felt in Karachi that the British Govern- 
ment—and the U.S.A. for that matter—might have used 
their influence to induce the Kabul authorities to drop a 
claim which they must know could not possibly be ad- 
mitted. Of late, the position has further deteriorated, as 
Russia has started propaganda in favour of Kabul, accusing 
without the slightest justification the Pakistan Government 
of oppression and barbaric treatment of the frontier tribes. 
The Press in Moscow has recently attacked Liaqat Ali 
Khan, describing him as the lackey of Anglo-American 
Imperialism. With such a disagreeable mood prevailing 
in the Soviet capital, it is not likely that the Pakistan 
Prime Minister will now go to Moscow in response to an 
invitation accepted nearly a year ago. Meanwhile the 
Government of India, which is just as much concerned in 
the security of the North-West Frontier as is Pakistan, has 
concluded a treaty of friendship and trade with Kabul, 
oblivious of the trouble the Afghan Government is causing 
to Pakistan. 

In the foreign policy of Pakistan it is possible to detect 
an undertone of Pan-Islamism. As evidence of this, one 
may note the support given to the Muslims in Eritrea, 
Somaliland, Libya, Hyderabad, at Lake Success, where 
Sir Muhammad Zafarullah, Foreign Secretary of the 
Pakistan Government, has greatly enchanced an already 
distinguished reputation. Here it may be noted that 
the visit of the Shah to Pakistan last year was greatly 
appreciated. His Majesty has recently offered to mediate 
between the Afghanistan Government and Pakistan in the 
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hope of establishing friendly relations between them. 
Pakistan has, in its turn, received moral support from 
Muslim States in the dispute with India over Kashmir. 
The unfriendly behaviour of the Afghan Government has 
been strongly stigmatised as un-Islamic. As further proof 
of his interest in the Islamic world, Mr Liaqat Ali Khan 
gave out during a recent visit to Cairo that 80,000,000 
people in Pakistan stood solidly behind the Middle East. 
With the Kashmir trouble out of the way one might indeed 
expect Pakistan to support Persia against a Russian 
attempt to seize the Persian oil-field. A strong supporter 
of U.N.O., Pakistan has associated herself with the action 
taken in Korea: unable, because of the Kashmir trouble, 
to send troops to that country, she has made a present of 
5,000 tons of wheat to the U.N.O. forces acting there. 

The Pacific Relations Conference held at Lucknow in 
October, provided a forum for the expression of Asiatic 
nationalism. Both Pakistani and Indian delegates made a 
more or less united attack on colonialism, especially as 
exemplied by the Dutch in New Guinea and the French in 
Indo-China. American dollar imperialism was strongly 
criticised. Pakistan delegates were not impressed by the 
American apologia for not intervening in Kashmir with the 
promptitude shown in the case of Korea. Representatives 
of the West did much to clear the atmosphere, but their 
general impression was that Asiatic countries did not 
regard Communism in quite the same light as do the 
Western nations. Western delegates were told that the 
West itself was, to some extent, responsible for the pro- 
Russian feelings in countries like Pakistan, India, and 
China. When Russia was an ally of the Western de- 
mocracies, India and other countries were flooded with 
propaganda from London and Washington presenting a 
most attractive picture of Russian ideology. Little has 
been done since to counteract the impressions then formed. 
What emerged most clearly from the discussions was that 
what Asiatic countries wanted most was material aid, 
given not in charity but in the interests of both parties 
with no political strings attached. If the West held back, 
Asia might look to Russia for help. 

Unlike India, Pakistan has not found it necessary to 
integrate into her polity the princely States attached to 
her territory. Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Kelat have acceded. 
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Apart from defence and foreign policy, their autonomy 
remains. The position of the trans-border States of Amb, 
Swat, Dir, and Chitral is practically unchanged. The 
administration of these States is on a feudal basis; the 
Pakistan Government has wisely refrained from inter- 
ference in their administration. 

Several months ago when the trouble between the two 
Bengals threatened civil war, Pandit Nehru expressed the 
opinion publicly that the interests of the two powers 
were so intertwined that a joint policy in the spheres of 
defence and economics was an essential condition of their 
survival. There is little doubt that working together with 
a common policy of the kind, they would soon add enor- 
mously to their material resources : no longer apprehensive 
of trouble between themselves, they could halve their 
military budgets and so provide the finance necessary to 
permit the carrying out of the huge schemes for producing 
hydro-electric power, combined with the construction of 
canals for the irrigation of millions of acres, town planning, 
and so forth, on which the future prosperity of both 
countries so largely depends and also the stability of the 
regime. Vast supplies of capital and technique from 
abroad will be required over and above what could be made 
locally available ; foreign aid of the kind would be forth- 
coming when the two neighbours stand firmly together. 
What is more, the fact that they had a joint policy of 
defence would influence world politics and restore at Lake 
Success confidence in India’s capacity of playing a role in 
international affairs and especially in South-east Asia. 
What stands in the way of the realisation of this ideal 
of friendship? The answer is Kashmir! All that is 
necessary is that the tragic quarrel over that country should 
be composed on lines acceptable to both parties. Is it too 
much to hope that in their own interests they will realise 
that united they hold the key to the political and strategic 
position from Japan to the Mediterranean and that their 
survival may depend on their acting up to their responsi- 
bility which involves at least an understanding of the 
West ? 

WILLIAM BARTON. 
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THE small town of Lydney lies on the west bank of the 
Severn and on the fringe of the Forest of Dean. During 
the past 400 years two families only have held, successively, 
the manor of Lydney: the Wynters and the Bathursts. 
Admiral Sir William Wynter, who was Surveyor of the 
Navy and distinguished himself against the Armada, built 
White Cross House at Lydney, where his descendants lived 
for nearly a century. They included Sir John Wynter, 
secretary to Queen Henrietta Maria and exploiter of the 
Forest iron-mines. Sir John, after some years of active 
guerilla warfare against the Parliament, had to abandon 
his stronghold in 1645; the house was burnt down, but 
after the Restoration it rose again upon another site not 
far away. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the Wynters had 
fallen upon evil days, and in 1723 the Lydney estate was 
sold to a younger son of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, Cofferer 
to Queen Anne. The present representative of the 
Bathursts of Lydney is his descendant Viscount Bledisloe, 
a former Governor-General of New Zealand and long a 
notable figure in English public life. The seventeenth- 
century mansion served the Bathursts until 1875, when the 
present house was built on high ground in Lydney Park ; 
the old one, some years later, was pulled down. It was 
doubtless at this time that a mass of old title deeds and 
estate records was piled promiscuously into boxes and left 
in the laundry of the old house, which escaped demolition 
and became a store-room forming part of the estate office. 
There they remained, like records in a thousand other 
country houses, unregarded but mercifully remote from 
bombs and unscathed by ‘ salvage’ drives, for seventy 
years. 

In 1949 Lord Bledisloe, himself a member of the County 
Records Committee for Gloucestershire, gave permission 
to the writer of the present article, as their archivist, to 
examine the boxes. According to expectation, their main 
contents proved to be deeds and papers of the Bathurst 
family, including correspondence of the Rt Hon. Charles 
Bragge Bathurst, who was Secretary at War, 1803-4, and 
held other offices of State during the Napoleonic Wars. 
There were also earlier records of the Wynters and their 
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affairs. But half way down a deep wooden chest there 
began to appear bundles of seventeenth-century papers of 
an official character ; these, though closely related to one 
another, seemed to have no connection with the local 
records. With growing excitement the explorer realised 
that here was no ordinary group of family papers, but a 
‘stray ’ of some importance from the State archives of the 
period. Sample bundles revealed signatures of Charles I, 
of Laud, Strafford, Juxon, and other notables of the years 
immediately before the Civil War. The documents having 
been removed to the Gloucestershire Records Office for 
examination, Lord Bledisloe made further search in the 
mansion-house itself, and in an annexe to the garage there 
came to light a smaller box—which had apparently found 
its way there during war-time upheavals—crammed with 
similar bundles. It was not difficult to identify them as 
departmental records of Sir John Bankes, Attorney- 
General from 1634 to 1640, with a few of his private papers. 
In all, there were some 2,300 ‘ pieces,’ some of them files 
of several documents. Over 250 bore the King’s sign 
manual. The papers, nearly all of which were in excellent 
condition, had been partly sorted in the early nineteenth 
century by somebody, probably the Rev. William Hiley 
Bathurst, who had evidently died without making public 
his discovery. 
* * * . * 

For eleven years, from 1628 to 1640, Charles I managed 
without Parliament, digging his own grave in the process. 
It was in the previous century that the Attorney-General 
had emerged as an important officer of State, but few early 
archives of his department exist, in the Public Record 
Office or elsewhere. Those of Sir John Bankes, covering 
as they do the last six years of Charles’s ‘ personal rule,’ 
could not fail to be of exceptional interest. The chief law 
officer of the crown was a channel through which, under 
that benevolent autocracy, almost everything of signifi- 
cance passed, and his records provide a fascinating picture 
of the administration. Any proposal approved by the 
King or the Secretaries of State was forwarded to the 
Attorney-General with the royal warrant to prepare a bill 
or a grant or a proclamation accordingly. If too doubtful 
or too technical for an immediate decision, it might be 
referred to him—alone or in consultation perhaps with the 
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Solicitor-General or the Lord Treasurer—for an opinion. 
Sometimes it would go on to some official for expert 
advice ; then back to the King with Bankes’s comments ; 
and finally once more to the Attorney-General, with the 
warrant for action. 

This machinery was normally set in motion by a petition 
to the King. Hundreds of such petitions are among the 
Bankes Papers——not as a rule the original, but an official 
copy, below which is written a warrant or direction signed 
by one of the two Secretaries of State or some other high 
officer. The subjects of the petitions are of almost infinite 
variety, but they have one common factor: each em- 
bodies a request for some privilege or monopoly, usually 
described as advantageous to His Majesty or the common- 
wealth, but more obviously beneficial to the promoter. 
Such were Charles’s financial straits that almost anyone 
could get a patent for any scheme, however vague or crazy, 
provided he were willing to pay the Crown a rent or a fee 
for it. Thus William Barton is granted one for ‘ Engines, 
which being put in order, will cause and mainteyne their 
own mocions . . . without any borrowed force of man, 
horse, winde or river or brooke’; while William Crowne, 
gent., who has evolved a means of * breading and feeding 
phesants, partridges and such like, and making all sorts 
of them soe tame as they shall, upon your peticioners call 
or calls come unto him where and when he pleaseth,’ has 
no difficulty in obtaining the sole privilege of exercising 
this art. More deserving, possibly, was the patentee for 
a new way of teaching writing ‘for young & ould of the 
meanest capacity’; but there is equally little sign of any 
‘ vetting ’ by the authorities. Where, on the other hand, 
any vested interest was likely to be affected, quite a file 
of correspondence might be created. Francis Reymes, 
petitioning to be made surveyor of all wrestling-grounds 
within three miles of London, offered not only to ‘ prepare 
convenient seats for noble, honorable and worthy person- 
ages that now are thrunge and crowded with the comon 
multitude, but also keepe and mainteine dubletts, girdles, 
and other fittinge accoulterments for wrastlinge, cure and 
releeve such pore gamsters as shalbe bruised and have 
their lymbs broaken,’ and produce the best wrestlers for 
the King’s disport. The petition was referred to the Earl 
Marshal, and by him to the Recorder of London, who after 
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consulting the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, replied that 
they saw no objection, provided that they might continue 
to hold their private performances according to ancient 
custom. The Earl Marshal reported to the King accord- 
ingly, and finally the Attorney-General was instructed to 
prepare a grant. 

There are, none the less, plenty of rational and serious 
projects, from which can be extracted a great deal of 
information on contemporary trade, industry, agriculture, 
and scientific invention. To take examples almost at 
random: a device for smelting metals with ‘ a fire of sea or 
pitcoale ’ (instead of wood) ; an engine for draining flooded 
ground or pits ‘ by motions of screwed workes ’ ; a method 
of making white writing paper ; a machine for ‘ the speedy 
setting of corne.” Two eminent physicians, Sir Theodore 
Mayerne and Dr Thomas Cademan, submit a process of 
distilling strong waters and vinegar from cider, perry, and 
buckwheat. A certain Otuel Worsley seeks to patent his 
improved carrot seed, which—he claims—— bringeth forth 
a Carrett both bigger and better than the usuall Carrettes.’ 
A memorandum from two tobacco merchants gives details, 
both valuable and entertaining, of the competition between 
the Virginian product and ‘ Englishe Tobacco planted in 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Herefordshire. and worse 
things ...’. They gloomily predict that ‘ by the base 
and noysome Tobaccoes the old Takers of it will quickly 
be suffocated, and the Cominge Generation not ailured to 
taste such unwholsome Compositions.’ 

The Tudors had bequeathed to the Stuarts a tradition 
of paternal interference in the nation’s rapidly expanding 
industry jand commerce. But the Civil Service was rudi- 
mentary; and Parliament, clinging to medieval concep- 
tions of government, was never willing to vote the supplies 
which an adequate administrative machine would have 
required. In default of this, the Crown had resorted more 
and more to farming out to private individuals offices 
and duties which nowadays would be performed by civil 
servants. The work was done, after a fashion ; the office- 
holder collected his fees from the public ; and the Govern- 
ment, relieved of responsibility, drew its ‘ rake-off’ from 
the office-holder. Inefficiency and jobbery were inevitable 
partners in such a system. Fees were often exorbitant 
and sometimes not even definite. Sir Richard Yonge, 
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appointed Clerk of the Hanaper (his predecessor having 
been removed by sentence of Star Chamber for extortion), 
requests that the fees of the office may be settled and set 
down in writing, ‘ to the end that your Majesties peticioner 
maie not walke in darkenes, not knowing what Fees he 
maie safelie receave and what honestlie refuse.’ 

Had the system been limited to the normal spheres of 
Government control, such as the royal household, the 
Exchequer, and the various courts of law, the King’s 
lieges, never having known anything better, would doubt- 
less have found it bearable. But fostered by a swarm of 
place-seekers eager to suggest new controls for others and 
the concomitant offices for themselves, their kinsmen, or 
their protégés, the thing grew and grew, until eventually 
almost every branch of trade and manufacture was 
shackled with petty interference by the State—or its 
proxies—and burdened with fee-taking supervisors. The 
mounting irvitation caused by this did much to put men in 
the frame of mind for civil war, and is not without its 
lessons for the present day. 

Trades in ever-increasing numbers were controlled by 
gilds and corporations. The petitions for charters or 
additional privileges, from Carpenters, Glaziers, Pin- 
makers, Maltsters, and Pewterers, among others, with 
documents supporting them, and the Attorney-General’s 
opinions, are full of valuable detail. Thanks to a dispute 
between the Glovers and the Leathersellers, we have a 
whole bundle of petitions and statements concerning the 
leather trade and the prices of leather and parchment. 
The Society of Blacksmiths object to the Gunmakers’ 
charter. The Brick and Tile Makers seek protection 
against ‘one Remnant, a bricklaier, who intitles himself a 
brickmaker,’ and is trying to overthrow their grant of 
incorporation. The Button-Makers submit a schedule 
of proposed charges for ‘searching and sealing’ (as of 
standard quality) different types of button. A rather 
mysterious petition from Nicholas Lanier (the musician, 
see ‘D.N.B.’) and others ‘ Pattentees Incorporate for 
Musique ’ complains that their * great paines and care hath 
not wrought such reformacion as they well hoped, in sup- 
pressing those disorders brought in by dissolute and debash 
Fellowes.’ 

Besides the petitions and the papers relating to them, 
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there are a considerable number of formal warrants (many 
under the King’s sign manual), a small but important 
group of draft proclamations, about 120 letters, Star 
Chamber documents including depositions and orders, 
memoranda by Bankes on various subjects, drafts of some 
of his speeches, Orders of the Privy Council, and a miscel- 
lany of other papers. On most of them Bankes or his 
clerk has noted the date of receipt. Of the draft proclama- 
tions, the most historic is that summoning ‘all such as 
hold of his Majestie by Grand Sergeanty, Escuage, or 
Knight’s Service, to doe their -services against the 
Scotts . . .,’ endorsed ‘August 19th, 1640’ and signed by 
Laud, Strafford, Chief Justice Finch, Juxon, and eight 
other members of the Privy Council. Others concern the 
Post Office, export trade, and a scheme for compulsory 
insurance of seamen against death or injury, by deduction 
of monthly contributions from their wages. Perhaps the 
most interesting is ‘ A proclamacon declaring his Majesties 
pleasure to have the yeare of our Lord begin the first daye 
of January’ (1638)—a reform not actually carried into 
effect in England until 1752. 

One of Charles’s problems, as we know, was the lack of 
a standing army. During the sixteen-thirties successive 
proclamations ordered the nobility and gentry who were 
living in or near London to repair to their country estates, 
with the-intention that they and their retainers should be 
ready in case of need. ‘Two bundles of papers are returns 
from the different wards of London and from the West- 
minster and Middlesex justices giving lists of persons and 
families residing there-contrary to proclamation. These 
may be worth the attention of biographers and genealogists. 
Naturally, everybody who could find an excuse, usually 
business or ill-health, tried to claim exemption, sometimes 
enclosing a medical certificate. Thus, old Sir Thomas 
Edolphe, who suffers from the dropsy, explains that ‘ in 
Kent neare the Seaside the ayre is soe cold and sharpe as 
he cannot continue there without great hurt and danger.’ 
At the side, the Lord Privy Seal has written: ‘ Mr 
Attorney, this is the old gentleman I spake to yow for. I 
pray yow pity his age and infirmity which I know to be 
such as is here presented.’ 

If evidence were needed that the King and his little 
circle of advisers were hard-working and well-intentioned, 
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the Bankes Papers alone would furnish it. Like other 
undemocratic regimes, theirs could claim to be tolerably 
efficient. Delays and complaints of delay there sometimes 
were, but generally speaking the dates on the documents, 
as they passed from one official to another, show that 
business was conducted at a speed which Government 
departments nowadays do not always achieve. It was all 
very intimate and personal, of course, with letters starting 
‘Good Mr Atturney,’ and ending ‘ Your very loving 
friend.’ The Attorney-General must have been among the 
busiest, drafting warrants and decrees, giving opinions on 
multifarious questions, examining witnessesand defendants, 
delivering speeches, delving for legal precedents, inter- 
viewing rival trade delegations in chambers to compose 
their differences. 

Yet without a sufficiency of money nothing availed, and 
without legitimate taxes authorised by Parliament the 
people of England could not be persuaded to supply the 
money. Their monarch’s cultivated and expensive taste 
for the arts did not improve matters. ‘ His Majestys 
occasions have bin soe urgent and soe many,’ writes the 
Lord Treasurer’s secretary in June 1638, ‘ that I professe 
to you, my Lord is at a stand how to assigne the encrease 
latly made for the Princes Howshould.’ This is in a letter 
about the King’s contract with the ‘tapestry men.’ Ona 
warrant for pension several years overdue to the Countess 
of Roxburgh, who had been one of his mother’s ladies-in- 
waiting, Charles has noted with his own hand : *‘ In regard 
that this is for the satisfeing of a Debt, lett this bee 
answered before anie other warant heertofore given.’ 
Many debts went unsatisfied or satisfied by the bestowal 
of some dubious perquisite—a felon’s forfeited estate or the 
succession next-but-one to a sinecure. This appears to 
have been the method by which servants of the royal 
household regularly recouped themselves for unpaid wages. 
Footmen, cooks, coaéhmen, and the King’s barber and 
laundress present petitions and receive grants of the most 
unlikely kinds. Susanna Case, dry-nurse to the royal 
children, is given a patent for a duty on the sealing of all 
manufactured copper, exercising this function through a 
trustee. A forfeited recognisance of 4,000/.—for what it 
is worth—is conveyed to Archibald Lumsden, in recom- 
pense for ‘ the charges and travaile hee hath beene at and 
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daily is in the mainteining of your Majesties sport of 
pleasure the Pall Mall at St James.’ (It was a kind of 
croquet.) 

Ship-money, the last and most controversial of King 
Charles’s fiscal expedients, figures prominently, as might 
be expected, in the papers of his legal adviser. The tax 
was not a new one; it had been accepted time out of mind 
that seaport towns were liable for contributions to the cost 
of ships for the Navy. When, however, the levy was 
imposed on inland towns and on the shires, people of all 
classes were roused to resistance, passive at first but soon 
increasingly active. We find, among the Papers, Orders 
of Council for the issue of writs for ship-money, despairing 
pleas from unsuccessful tax-collectors, stern injunctions 
from the Council for proceedings against recalcitrant 
sheriffs (‘His Majesty . . . having heard the petitioner 
personally, was much unsatisfied ...’). Bundles of 
extracts from medieval archives, some annotated by 
Bankes, are explained by the Government’s anxious search 
for precedents to establish the legality of their tax. But 
the public would have none of it—neither John Crew (after- 
wards Lord Crew of Stene) who professed that he would 
never pay any, though his horses and cattle were distrained, 
nor a humbler John Glascock, alleged to have said darkly 
that ship-money was ‘ for the Caterpillars of the Court, and 
that he had read Kings had byn deposed.’ 

Those whose grumbles were too audible were apt to 
find themselves charged in Star Chamber with seditious 
speeches. As early as 1635 Sir Nicholas Stoddard is 
accused of having said that our kingdom of England never 
prospered since a Scot governed. In 1636 a Welshman is 
reported as saying, prophetically: ‘King James was a 
wise and learned Kinge: but King Charles wants a good 
headpiece ; for he giveth too much creditt & belife to his 
Nobility and beleeveth any thinge they speake.’ By 
August 1640 a man at Ruislip was bold enough to repeat 
that ‘hee hard . . . that the King did goe to Masse in 
Lent last,’ adding that ‘ hee was verily perswaded that the 
Queene Moother was a Witch. . . .’. These were small fry, 
but their sentiments and their gossip may be more valuable 
historical evidence than the documents which relate to 
causes célébres of the day: Prynne’s signed recognisance 
to appear before the Court and his servant’s depositions 
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concerning him; the Order of Star Chamber, April 18, 
1638, instructing the Attorney-General and _ Solicitor- 
General to examine John Lilburne concerning his behaviour 
in the pillory that day (he had distributed pamphlets to 
the onlookers); and the record of his examination, below 
which he has written, with characteristic bombast: ‘ & 
this I will sealle with my dearest blood per me John 
Lilburne.’ 

With such cases, as well as with the normal and useful 
business of the Court of Star Chamber—including prosecu- 
tions of corrupt officials—the King’s Attorney was con- 
stantly occupied. Though there must have been plenty of 
political bias and seventeenth-century punishments were 
sometimes brutal, there is little to suggest the Gestapo 
methods with which the name of the Star Chamber is 
popularly associated, nor is it easy to imagine the con- 
scientious Sir John Bankes lending himself to them. We 
have a revealing glimpse of the man himself when a witness 
quotes someone as speaking, more in sorrow than in anger 
apparently, of ‘ Mr Attorny, who hath ever benn esteemed 
a religious and godly gentleman, but is now very violent 
against maintayners of the truth,’ i.e. Puritan pamphleteers. 

The Bankes Papers will be valuable to historians 
mainly as being a large and coherent group of an important 
department of State at a critical period in English history. 
Among them, however, are show-pieces that would appeal 
to any schoolboy or provide a thrill for the most hardened 
record-hunter—like the draft Budget for 1642; the 
leathersellers’ certificate of which one signatory is Praise- 
God Barebones (he signs, actually, ‘ Prayse Barbone ’) ; or 
the tiny slip of paper, divorced from its context, bearing 
the words : ‘ It is my will that this bee presentlie dispached 
C.R.’ One noteworthy section relates to the abortive 
attempt to coerce the Scots in 1639 and the consequent 
invasion of England by the Scottish forces. There is the 
warrant, signed by King Charles on all five sheets, for 
commissions to the military commanders and another for 
the captain-general of a special regiment of horse-guards. 
There are the orders of the Council of the Peers at York 
empowering Commissioners to treat with the Scots; an 
urgent letter from the Earl of Warwick enclosing a list of 
the Scottish Commissioners ; and a copy of the arrange- 
ments for the Scottish army’s final departure. Another 

E 2 
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group will be of particular interest to Americans. It 
includes documents about the bickerings between the 
Virginians and their neighbours in the new colony of Mary- 
land, and the complaints of the Virginia Company against 
Sir John Harvey, Governor of Virginia: ‘ He calls the 
Burgesses of the Assemblies rogues and Newgate birds. . . . 
He continues a doubtfull peace with the Indians . . . and 
suffereth them to kill our men and cattell and send us 
daring Messages. Among several warrants for grants of 
land in New England is one that throws in Long Island as 
a makeweight with a string of other territories and islands. 
*,.. And that all borne there of English, Scottish, or 
Irish parents shalbe free denizens of England.’ An echo 
of the Pilgrim Fathers can be heard in the Order of Council 
(April 1638) to draw up a proclamation restricting the 
transport of emigrants in view of ‘ the frequent resort to 
New England of divers persons ill affected to the Religion 
established in the Church of England and to the good and 
peaceful Government of this State. . . . His Majesty well 
knowing the factious disposicion of the People (for a greate 
parte of them) in that Plantacion, and how unfitt and un- 
worthy they are of any support or countenance from hence.’ 

Of the King’s two best-known and most ill-fated 
counsellors, Wentworth, later Lord Strafford, was in Ireland 
most of the time, so that he makes only occasional appear- 
ances. The authentic voice of that proud, sardonic noble- 
man can be recognised in his comment, endorsed on a 
petition for release from Walter Fitzharris, a troublesome, 
penniless Irishman languishing in gaol on account of an 
unpaid fine: ‘ Though I hould it noe wayes fitt for me to 
intercede for this Peticioner, yet if it please his Sacred 
Majestie to require my knowledge of him, I conceive his 
estate soe weake, being a younger brother (howbeit a 
gentleman) as there is little hope either for his Majestie to 
gett thereout any part of the Fyne, or for myself, any part 
of the Damages.’ Yet even Wentworth was not more 
exempt, without royal dispensation, than ordinary mortals 
—or the Lord Mayor of London, for that matter—from 
such restrictions as the ban on hackney-coaches in London, 
an attempt to relieve traffic congestion. When the Lord 
Deputy|came over on short leave in 1636, he wrote to 
notify Bankes that the King had given him special per- 
mission, as he had not brought his own coach, to make use 
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of a hackney-man, one Simon Compton, whom he was 
accustomed to employ. 

William Laud must have been a complete contrast. 
Able, active, fussy, interfering, the little Archbishop 
bustles into the picture whenever religion or ecclesiastical 
interests are affected. ‘I heare the Towne of Shrewsbury 
are about to renew theyr Charter,’ he writes in a final para- 
graph to a letter on an entirely different subject, *‘ and |] 
am informed from very credible hand that they doe it of 
purpose to hedge in some priviledges of the Church,’ so he 
asks Bankes to keep him posted as to developments. From 
first to last he held no civil office ; his influence in secular 
matters was exerted informally, through his intimacy with 
the King. lLaud’s zeal for the welfare of Oxford Uni- 
versity, of which he was Chancellor, is well known, and 
more than one of these documents bear witness to it. One 
is his signed warrant (Jan. 1, 1635/6) for royal confirmation 
of the University’s Charter, with a number of new privi- 
leges, particulars of which are given on several sheets 
attached. Another is a royal warrant, at Laud’s request, 
to limit the number of taverns in Oxford to three, ‘ for the 
preventing the disorders of youth there.’ And then there 
is the humble petition of Thomas Edgerley, Carrier to the 
University, who is threatened with prosecution for using 
heavier wagons than the highways regulations allowed, for 
the conveyance of books and other commodities. Laud, 
in a note below, reminds Bankes that the King ‘ was pleased 
to declare himself to me that he would not have Oxford or 
Cambridge carryers troubled.’ 

One of the many Scots about the Court was Archie 
Armstrong, the jester, who had been brought down by 
James I and inherited by his son. Archie grew rich and 
influential, and Archbishop Laud was his pet aversion. 
The story goes that once, when the jester was invited to say 
grace at the royal table, he piously pronounced: ‘ Much 
praise be given to God, and little laud to the devil.’ Be 
this as it may, it was through his feud with the Archbishop 
that he came to grief. Some of the documents in the case 
were kept by Bankes, one of them a declaration signed by 
two informers that Archie Armstrong, at the White Lion 
in Westminster, spake the words ‘ My Lord of Canterbury 
is a Monke, a Rouge (sic), & a Traytor to this King- 
dome. * The sequel was a stiff sentence in Star 
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Chamber. But Laud relented, for we have an Order of 
Council stating that at his instance * Archibald Armistrong 
the Kings late Foole ’ was to be set at liberty. * But their 
Lordshipps did confirme the former order for pulling his 
coate over his head & banishing him from the Court. . . .’ 
As this episode suggests, Laud was a kind enough creature 
beneath his self-importance. When a pardon was granted 
to a Yorkshireman, Murgatroyd, who had incurred an 
enormous fine through sacrilege committed by his unruly 
sons, the Archbishop asked the Attorney-General to pro- 
ceed ‘ with as much convenient hast, as your other many- 
fold busynesses will give you leave, that soe the man may 
returne to his country, and learne his children to behave 
themselves more peaceably heareafter.’ 

Sir John Bankes himself was certainly one of Charles's 
more trustworthy advisers. He became Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1640, and died in attendance on the 
King at Oxford in 1644. No great politician, but respected 
by all parties despite his invidious role as Crown prosecutor, 
he was among the moderates who did all they could to 
prevent the outbreak of the Civil War. Corfe Castle, his 
Dorsetshire seat, was gallantly defended by his wife and a 
tiny garrison for nearly three years. <A few only of his 
documents found at Lydney relate to the Civil War period ; 
there are others, however, among the muniments of the 
Bankes family at Kingston Lacy, which the Historical 
MSS. Commission has described in one of its Reports. 

How far the Bankes Papers actually throw new light on 
Charles’s administration and on the causes of the Great 
Rebellion will be for the experts to decide when they have 
been more thoroughly examined and collated with other 
records. Certainly they fill many gaps in the printed 
Calendar of State Papers Domestic and complete many 
stories half told there. Certainly, too, the Star Chamber 
documents are of importance, because practically no Star 
Chamber Orders or depositions of the period have survived 
among the Public Records. 

Visitors to a brief exhibition arranged by the Gloucester- 
shire County Council in July 1950 generally asked two 
questions: how had these records found their way to 
Lydney and where would be their future home ? To both 
questions an answer can now be given. Tracing the 
‘histury of the documents provided one of those little 
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detective problems which are among the archivist’s 
diversions. At first it seemed likely that they had come 
through the royalist family of Wynter, but the Wynter 
and Bathurst family papers yielded nothing to support 
this theory. Another trail, however, led back from the 
Bathursts, through Charles Bragge Bathurst and the 
families of Bragge and Player, to Anne Ettrick, who 
married William Player. The Ettricks were of Wimborne 
in Dorset, near neighbours of the Bankes family at Kingston 
Lacy. This seemed too suspicious to he a coincidence, and 
when it was pointed out—by Mr G. D. Squibb, F.S.A., of 
the Dorset Archeological Society—that Anne’s grand- 
father was one of two men to whom the estate of Lady 
Bankes was entrusted, after Sir John’s death, by the 
Parliamentary Committee for sequestrated estates in 
Dorset, it was felt that a satisfactory provenance for the 
documents had been established. 

As to their future, Lord Bledisloe and his family have 
arrived at the very proper as well as very generous decision 
that these national archives ought to be preserved in 
their entirety in a national repository to which historical 
researchers can have ready access. The choice of the 


Bodleian Library reflects the owner’s strong links with the 
University of Oxford, of which he is an honorary D.C.L., 
besides being an honorary Fellow of his old coliege, 
‘Univ.’ At the Bodleian, scholars will be enabled to 
study Sir John Bankes’s papers in detail, and it is to be 


hoped that before long a full calendar of them will find its 
way into print. 


IRVINE GRAY. 
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Art. 6—CARDINAL MANNING IN MRS CRAWFORD’S 
JOURNALS. 


MANY aspects of Cardinal Manning will be brought out in 
this centenary year of his conversion to Rome. All that 
Purcell compiled to insult his memory in two volumes will 
be raked up and Lytton Strachey’s cleverly devised 
marionette will be revived in the Victorian puppet-show. 
But there is one aspect which has never been brought out 
and that is Manning’s intensely human heart. Even his 
close friend Gladstone complained that he had been over- 
starched by the priest in him: and many priests, who felt 
his austerity of discipline, alluded to him as ‘ the Marble 
Arch.’ 

But a heart there was which was deeply moved by the 
victims of alcohol and all who suffered under any form of 
the social system, especially women whom society labelled 
as sinners. Whence can this be traced? It must be re- 
membered that for four years he had enjoyed an exquisite 
married life as an Anglican curate. He and Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce had married the ‘ sylph-like’ daughters of 
Mr Sargent, Rector of Lavington. Both died young, 
leaving widowers to proceed to leading positions in the 
two Churches. Their mother-in-law’s position must have 
seemed peculiar as the years advanced. 

Manning, who had thrown himself into his wife’s grave 
and afterwards composed his sermons sitting beside the 
simple mound, cherished a love and pity for women far 
from that of the professional priest or confessor. 

The social dilemma or peril—there is no proper phrase 
for what has been common to every country—had a deep 
fascination for Manning, one of whose greatest cleavages 
with Newman was his love of practice, leaving theories and 
philosophies to take care of themselves. 

Many years later, in 1852, Manning had been associated 
with Florence Nightingale in rescuing a child of fourteen 
from the life of the streets. Miss Nightingale waited hour 
by hour to induce the child to follow her and begged Man- 
ning to come to the rescue. She wrote: ‘ unless you were 
more successful than I was, after I went, the poor thing is 
lost. I have seen legs cut off and horrible operations, but 
that was nothing to this.’ This took place before the 
Crimean War, in which Manning gave Miss Nightingale all 
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his influence and sympathy, to say nothing of the very 
practical loan of a party of trained Sisters. 

Thirty years later Cardinal Manning was still deeply 
interested in the unceasing problem of the streets. Of his 
own people he wrote: ‘not one came forward. If it was 
ill done, why did nobody try to mend it ? * 

But his efforts drew a strange secular crown in the 
form of a sonnet from George Meredith praising his conduct: 


‘It sings, it shines ; 
Cries to the Mammonites: Allay, allay 
Such misery as by these present signs 
Brings vengeance down; nor them, who rouse, revile.’ 


It is hardly realised what horror Cardinal Manning 
roused amongst his more respectable subjects. It was 
bad enough when he subscribed to trade unions or pro- 
claimed the wrongs of Ireland or held up the Salvation 
Army as an example for dealing with the derelict. But to 
many old Catholics Manning had touched * the abomination 
of desolation * when he allowed Mr Stead to lure him into 
practical warfare against the White Slave Traffic. It is 
now sixty-five years since the sensational editor of the 
‘ Review of Reviews ’ made his revelations of the London 
underworld and showed how easily a simple girl could be 
sold into ‘ Satan’s International.’ By enacting an example 
of such a sale with some imprudence, Stead found himself 
in the police courts and sent to prison. It must have been 
some consolation to him to see Cardinal Manning appear 
in court and to receive a letter in his cell: ‘ You have now 
the crown upon your work——that is to suffer for errors of 
judgement and a literal breach of the law which left the 
moral life of England almost without defence.’ 

When he subscribed to Stead’s Defence Fund, he was 
‘literally denounced by Catholics.’ His own disciple, 
Herbert Vaughan, protested bitterly to the master, who 
cried: ‘Twelve tribes of Pharisees and Scribes would not 
hinder me. What do they take me for ? ’ 

He had become interested in the irresponsible crusades 
of Mr Stead since the Dilke Divorce case. Dilke had 
always been a great friend and Manning grieved that after 
the two trials a great liberal mind was for ever lost to the 
Cabinet. Strangely enough the lady in the case, Mrs 
Crawford, became a Catholic and Manning’s penitent. 
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Virginia Crawford, as a beautiful girl, had refused to 
marry at seventeen, but was forced to marry an older man 
at eighteen, with the result that she was attracted to Sir 
Charles Dilke and confessed so at his divorce trial. Her 
talents were considerable. She knew French so well that 
she wrote all the letters in French on which George Moore 
acquired his fame amongst French writers. They were 
even published as his! But this is one of the secrets of 
Bibliography. Manning introduced her to Stead, who 
sent her to Rome to obtain his interview with the Pope 
Leo XIII, but she recorded that Merry del Val, later 
Cardinal, told her it was refused because Stead ‘ dabbled 
in devil-worship’: in other words, he was a professed 
Spiritualist. 

Victorian Society turned like adamant against Mrs 
Crawford, but Manning stood by her and requested his 
loyal secretary and friend Wilfrid Meynell to take her 
on his arm to the Private View of the Royal Academy, 
which he gallantly did. 

Manning obtained work for Mrs Crawford by introduc- 
ing her to Stead, who used her to obtain interviews with 
such as Archbishop Ireland and General Boulanger. It 
is startling to find an interview with Louise Michel, a 
petroleuse_of the Paris Commune, in the same note-book 
as the Cardinal’s conversations and a talk with the Car- 
dinal’s great American supporter Archbishop Ireland. 

In the succeeding years Mrs Crawford devoted herself 
to every kind of Catholic charity, dying recently with all 
memory of the tragic Dilke case expunged from her 
character if not from English history. 

During the Cardinal’s last years she was privileged to 
visit him whenever she wished, and although she would 
not allow his private letters to her to appear in any 
biography, she left a journal describing the Cardinal 
chatting in the intimacies of the fireside. This journal has 
been placed by her relations at our disposal. It represents 
the last piece of original document that will appear to 
Manning’s memory. It reveals his thoughts, hopes, and 
antagonisms down to the end. He died on Jan. 14, 1892, 
the same day as the Duke of Clarence, elder brother of 
King George V. One touch will thrill his admirers. He 
mentions, what Cardinals generally keep in the strictest 
petto, the name which he would have assumed had he been 
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elected to the Papacy—Leo the Fourteenth, which, had 
Sir John Tenniel known, would have made a splendid title 
for the cartoon he drew for ‘ Punch ’ of the Cardinal peering 
at a dream-tiara in his fireplace. 

The Notes of Interviews with the Cardinal are as 
follows. 

(March 27th, 1890.) We were talking to-day about 
Gladstone’s good article in ‘ Good Words * on the Authority 
of the Bible, in which, more or less, he takes the Catholic 
rather than the Protestant view. 

The Cardinal was saying what a wonderful man he is 
and then added: ‘What I admire in him most is the 
facility with which he takes up his pen and writes on a 
subject quite outside his own lines. When I do such a 
thing, I quake in my shoes. But I comfort myself,’ he 
went on, ‘ with the thought that young men of his age 
can do these rash things ; but when he is eighteen months 
older he wont be able to do more than I can.’ 

(April 3rd.) Speaking of Huxley, for whom he enter- 
tains a special antipathy, the Cardinal said: * I consider 
him quite contemptible as a politician. He ought to be 
a Radical and he clings to the Upper Ten. Tyndall is 
just as bad. They are both guilty of what seems to be 
odious toadyism.’ 

Apropos of the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, 
for which the Cardinal expressed considerable partiality, 
being on the Index, he told me a fascinating story. An 
old French ecclesiastic, a Consulator of the Index, re- 
marked to Bishop Ullathorne that there were a great 
many wicked books in England. The Bishop sorrowfully 
agreed. ‘For instance,’ said the Frenchman solemnly, 
‘there’s ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a very wicked book.’ 

‘The fact is,’ said the Cardinal, ‘ they know nothing 
about English literature in Rome.’ 

The Cardinal approves of the new Code (1890); spoke 
of the School Board as ‘ the survival of the unfittest.’ 

(April 19th.) The Cardinal said he ‘ never read the 
‘* Tablet.”” It had no views and no politics to speak of. 
I always say it is the most unprincipled paper | know.’ 1 
asked if it really expressed the opinions of the Bishop of 
Salford, to whom it belongs. [Cardinal Vaughan. | 

Referring to extracts about Dr Dollinger and himself 
in this month’s ‘ Review of Reviews,’ he said it was quite 
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true that the second time he met Dollinger he was re- 
served, as by that time he had already written a great 
many things against the Church and many people foresaw 
the probability of his leaving it. As to the anecdote about 
himself and Archbishop Darboy of Paris and the Cardinal’s 
Hat, he said, of course, it was sheer invention. What had 
happened was that the Archbishop of Paris had written 
some letter about the Religious Orders in France which 
very much displeased the Pope, and the Cardinal, then on 
his way from Rome (in 1867), was asked to stop in Paris 
and see the Archbishop and represent the matter to him 
in its true light, which he did. 

(May 23rd.) Speaking of his approaching Jubilee, the 
Cardinal said he had had presents from seven among the 
different bodies of Dock Labourers, one Union sending 
him 25l., and said how touched he was by their gratitude. 
I told him the story of the docker who at a meeting held 
to discuss the question of a testimonial said : ‘ I noticed 
His Eminence wore a very shabby coat. I don’t know if 
he would take it amiss if we gave him a new one?’ And 
he was quite delighted and laughed heartily. 

I asked the Cardinal what he was going to do with the 
testimonial money when he had got it, and he said he 
should first pay his debts and then make his Will and divide 
it up between five or six objects which he is, particularly 
anxious to help. 

(June 6th.) The Cardinal gave me a little book which 
he has had printed for private circulation only, and which 
he usually only gives to his friends. It is extracts from 
the Meditations of a wonderful Poor Clare Abbess on 
the duties and sacred functions of the priesthood. The 
Cardinal regards them quite as inspirations, and having 
read the book in French, had it translated into English 
specially. He told me not to lend it to anyone. 

(June 12th.) This morning at twelve o’clock the 
Cardinal was presented with the Jubilee Personal Testi- 
monial got up by Mgr Gilbert the Vicar General and the 
Duke of Norfolk. The big drawing-room was crowded to 
suffocation with Clergy and Laity and a sprinkling of 
ladies, and punctually at twelve the Cardinal entered on 
the arm of the Duke of Norfolk and took up his post in 
front of his Episcopal Cross and below the smiling and 
carefree portrait of His Holiness. The Cardinal looked 
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quite beautiful and impressive in his new cassock with a 
red cloak over his shoulders, and he smiled a great deal to 
everybody and seemed altogether very brisk and happy. 
He took off his biretta and looked quite at his best in his 
red skull-cap as he stood facing the crowded room. My 
Lord Duke presided over the function ; he struck me as 
quite devoid of side but also of brilliancy, intelligent, 
practical, and commonplace. But he spoke well and read 
the address well, announcing the 7,500/. Then the Bishop 
of Clifton—portentously dull—spoke for the Bishops and 
the V.G. enthusiastically eulogistic for the Diocese: and Sir 
Francis Sandford, with graceful little references to the 
Cardinal’s educational efforts for the outsiders, and Lord 
Ripon a few well-chosen words in his pleasant voice for 
everyone. And then we all cheered hard and the Cardinal 
responded in capital voice with his usual felicity. He 
had looked quite shy and uncomfortable during the pro- 
longed eulogiums of the various speakers, but he had his 
revenge on the Duke of Norfolk, who was soon blushing 
hard while H.E. patted him on the back for the way he 
spent his money and reminded him of having seen him 
as a schoolboy in cassock and cotta swinging the incense in 
the Oratory Church. Then the Cardinal told us what he 
was going to do with the money. A scholarship for a 
Priest which was going to be called the Jubilee Burse, 
repairs to his Church of St Gregory at Rome, according to 
custom, a bed at the London Hospital for his friends the 
dockers, the debts of two schools and a mission, legacies 
to five old servants and the residue to St Edmund’s College, 
all of which was received with much applause. In fact, 
we were all growing quite enthusiastic, and the Cardinal 
received a tremendous ovation at the end. Then the Duke 
asked for his blessing, which we all knelt to receive. Then 
there was a perfect rush to kiss his hand, a feat which 
Marie Belloc and I only performed after a sort of scrim- 
mage, and the dear Cardinal was borne off to his own room. 
i think he was touched and pleased with it all and on both 
sides there was the feeling that perhaps he might never 
again address such a gathering of his people, which gave 
some of us lumps in our throats, and anyhow it was an 
interesting historical occasion which it will be a pleasure to 
look back upon. 

(June 13th.) The Cardinal did not seem any the worse 
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for his fatigues of yesterday and was evidently pleased 
with his reception. although he remarked that prolonged 
public eulogium was rather a trial. Speaking of the Duke 
of Norfolk he said it was really remarkable what a steady, 
useful life he had led with all the temptations of great 
wealth ever since he came of age. He has given thousands 
of pounds for churches and schools, and his goodness and 
utter absence of side is all the more striking as he is not 
an able man in any way. 

(July 5th, 1890.) I asked the Cardinal what was the 
good of saying one’s prayers when one did so perfectly 
mechanically and feeling utterly indifferent on the subject. 
He said: ‘If you ask me what the immediate good to 
yourself is, I can’t tell you, although it certainly does you 
good in the long run, but that is not exactly the question. 
The question is—is it right? Don’t trouble yourself 
about the reason of a thing or the good of anything, but, 
if you know it is right, that ought to be a sufficient reason.’ 

Then he quoted the verse of a Psalm—‘ keep innocency, 
do that which is right and it will bring a man peace in the 
end.’ That is one reason why the Cardinal is so helpful : 
he never gives you the minor reasons of doing a thing, like 
most people, who tell you the Bible says so or the Church 
says so. That always makes me feel contradictious. He 
just says in his solemn way-—— My dear child, it is right 
and you have to feel that is conclusive, even if you don’t 
want to.’ He objects himself very much, I know, to the 
expression ‘abstract morality, but I always think the 
‘abstract morality’ point of view helps one more than 
any other. 

(July 11th.) The Cardinal has been quite absorbed in 
reading Marie Bashkirtseff. How on earth he finds time 
I can’t think, and he confided his impressions in me. He 
said he thought it one of the most fascinating and tragic 
books he had ever read and that it contained a great moral 
lesson for anyone who thought, but as nine persons out 
of ten never thought, it was to be feared her readers 
would for the most part fail to see it. He said he thought 
it quite unfair to dismiss her as a detestable and selfish 
young woman, for he said he thought we were most of us 
just as bad only that we hadn’t got the frankness to write 
it down, or the wonderful vividness of mind which allowed 
Marie to seize and describe her most fleeting sensations. 
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But, of course, he admits that her egotism was intense, 
and when I remarked it was extraordinary that she had 
never fallen in love, he said she was too selfish and too 
absorbed in herself to be able to do so. Referring to her 
deafness, the Cardinal said he could sympathise with her 
feelings, for he knew from personal experience what it 
meant. 

(July 18th.) The Cardinal has been speechifying to the 
St Anselm Society on the fascinations of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. Hveryone was much amused, as it had really 
nothing to do with the subject in hand. 

(Aug. 15th.) The Cardinal feels the death of Cardinal 
Newman very much. Coming so closely after the death 
of Father Anderdon, 8.J., his nephew, it gave him a great 


feeling of solitude in his old age. He remarked that he 


had had two warnings within ten days of one another of 
the nearness of death and that he had realised anew how 
soon his turn must come. ‘ There are hardly any of the 
old set left,’ he said, ‘ and it is very sad to be one of the 
last to be called.’ 

Nothing is more attractive in the Cardinal than his 
intense love for children. Every time I see him he asks 


me about my Children’s Country work and how the 
children enjoy it. So I showed him some of the letters 
that the children wrote me from Weybridge and he was 
delighted with them, entering so keenly into their little 
childish pleasures. 

(Sept. 2nd.) The Cardinal is very interested in the 
Liverpool Trades Union Congress, which is sitting just 
now. He characterised ‘ The Times’ leader this morning 
with great energy as ‘simply infamous.’ It preaches the 
old political economy doctrines of the supremacy of 
Capital and the sacred right of the employer to engage 
Labour at the lowest price. ‘It is simply the apotheosis 
of self-worship,’ said the Cardinal. He considers it 
premature to decide on the Eight Hours Bill until workmen 
have part of the day for self-culture and until women are 
not dragged away from their home duties by the necessity 
of earning. 

(Sept. 26th.) The Cardinal has been ill for the last 
three weeks with a bad chill and I saw him to-day for the 
first time. He was looking very old and shaky, although 
he is on the mend and the attack has evidently tried his 
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strength a good deal. But he was full of interest in things 
as ever, expressed great indignation over the brutality of 
the Tipperary Police yesterday at the opening of the Trial 
of Dillon and O’Brien, and asked me to lend him the 
‘ Reveregna Razionale’ with an article against the Tem- 
poral Power by a Jesuit Father, which had excited his 
curiosity. He recommended me to read the works of 
Fénelon and said he thought they stood quite alone ; 
also to study the New Testament with the help of Quesnel. 

(Oct. 17th.) The Cardinal told me two rather nice stories 
about Monsignor de Mérode, Chamberlain to Pius IX, a 
brother-in-law to Montalembert, whom he used to know 
at Rome. He said he liked him immensely. He was full 
of energy, with a great sense of humour. He told the 
Cardinal himself that one day, travelling in France, he 
sat at table d’hdéte on a Friday opposite a rather blustering 
Frenchman, who declared that, as he ate meat every day 
of the week, he didn’t care what day it might be. 

‘Mon cher ami,’ answered de Mérode in bland tones, 
‘mais c’est un fait bien singulier que vous me racontez 
ca, Car savez-vous que dans ma jeunesse mon pere possé- 
dait un chien qui faisait précisément la méme chose ! ’ 

When de Mérode had to resign his office of Minister of 
War to the Pope, he was furious. His great friend Mon- 
signor Bastide called to condole with him, expecting to 
find him very depressed, but found him instead in such a 
rage that he remarked: ‘ Mais, mon ami, je suis venu 
croyant vous trouver dans le Jardin des Olives. Au bien 
de cela je vous trouve dans le Jardin des Plantes !’ 

The Cardinal told both stories in French, which he 
speaks admirably with only a slight British accent. I 
always enjoy hearing him tell an anecdote. He always 
does so with such a keen appreciation of their humour. 

(Oct. 24th.) I have promised His Eminence never to 
read another French novel. It is rather sad, but I daresay 
he is right, and, even if he isn’t, I don’t mind doing it to 
please him. French literature is like a red rag to a bull 
to the Cardinal and many the discussion we have had on 
the subject. Boccacio too is fruit défendu, and, of course, 
Huxley and Darwin and Herbert Spencer and all the 
scientific atheists one used to study with so much zeal, so 
I feel on dreadfully short commons in the literary line 
and occasionally positively don’t know what to read. 
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Fortunately he has no views on Russian literature, so on 
that side I can read what I like. 

(Nov. 7th.) The Cardinal told me rather a nice little 
story to-day, apropos of the house in Bayswater where 
the Oblates of St Charles live. To the left of the entrance 
are the reception rooms for visitors; beyond is a door 
which no woman is allowed to pass and which is kept 
locked. One day the Cardinal let himself in with his 
latchkey, when to his amazement on entering he saw a 
tall lady coming down the stairs towards him. He put 
on his sternest manner and asked, ‘ Where do you come 
from?’ ‘From America.’ ‘ Leave the house this minute 
or you shall be excommunicated !’ So she left smiling. 

‘Wasn't she rather overwhelmed ?’ I asked. ‘* Oh 
dear, no, not in the least,’ said the Cardinal, who had 
evidently been intensely amused by the incident. 

Speaking of Catholic prospects, he said prophetically, 
‘1 have no fears for the Catholic Church in the future, if 
only she will free herself from dynastic influences.’ He is 
immensely touched and gratified by the gorgeous testi- 
monial presented to him last week by the Jewish Com- 
munity headed by the Chief Rabbi, and which he showed 
me to-day. 

(Dec. 6th.) The Cardinal is unable to be present at the 
Guildhall meeting on behalf of the Jews on the 10th and 
has written a letter to be read out. He feels immensely 
strongly on the subject, regrets very much that Catholics 
should always side against them. He said: ‘ Whereas 
Christ prayed for them in the last hours of His life on 
earth, I feel that we ought to treat them with all the 
justice of the Old Law and all the charity of the New,’ 
and a great deal more to the same effect, and at the end 
he said with a smile: ‘ Now if my Catholic subjects care to 
break their teeth against that file they are quite welcome.’ 

(Feb. 8th, 1891.) The Cardinal is at present brewing 
a great scheme of Catholic Evangelistic work, something 
on Salvation Army lines. He will establish two or three 
Priests in some house in the middle of the slums and they 
will have a Hall and preach Christianity to the heathen 
with all the distinctly Catholic doctrine dropped out. 
They are not to have a church. They are to be quite 
independent of the Parish Priest and they are to direct 
their efforts entirely to non-believers. 
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He has asked me to be a Slum Sister, but I don’t know 
quite how much it implies. Of course I promised. It is 
extraordinary at his age the Cardinal making all these vast 
plans, but he said to me cheerfully the other day : ‘ Thank 
God! I have still life before me!’ quite ignoring his 
eighty-two years. And his feeling like that is the best 
sign of his health. Of course he admits that money is one 
of the first difficulties, but how he expects to collect his 
audiences with a brass band and a drum I really don’t 
know. 

(May 14th.) I asked the Cardinal whether he had 
taken the drive that all the papers had been predicting 
for him. He said no, and he didn’t mean to, and that he 
was so happy and comfortable indoors that he had no 
inclination to move. He intends being present at High 
Mass on Whitsunday if possible, but will not preach. ‘ The 
fact is 1 am not up to it any longer. In two months time 
I shall have reached my eighty-fourth year, and I think 
at that age people are justified in taking care of them- 
selves.’ He was very cheerful over it all, but it was very 
sad to hear him, for it made one realise with a pang that 
with all his keenness of intellect, his strength must be 
slowly ebbing away. 

He told me he had received the Papal Encyclical on 
the Social Question the night before. Both it and the 
résumé have still to be translated into English. The 
Cardinal only received it from Rome late last night and 
had only had time to glance through it, but he seemed very 
satisfied with it and said the whole problem was approached 
in the broadest spirit. It is over fifty pages in length. The 
Pope does not make use of the expression Catholic Social- 
ism and does not formally condemn it, but the Cardinal 
told me he knew from private sources that the Holy 
Father objects to the expression and that he quite agrees 
with him. 

(May 14th, 1891.) 1 have just got back from ten days 
in Paris and the Cardinal, I am afraid, regards me as 
somewhat contaminated by the inevitable wickedness of 
the place. He didn’t want me to go at all, and from his 
point of view no doubt he was right, for Paris always makes 
me feel dreadfully frivolous. However, he was very nice 
about it and let me have my own way. And yesterday, 
when he asked me what I had been doing, he tried to be 
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stern, but couldn't help being amused at my lively de- 
scriptions. I sometimes think the Cardinal’s greatest 
grace is his sense of humour. Il told him about Mrs 
Chapman beginning her speech three times with ‘ Moi je 
suis libre-penseur,’ and he was immensely amused and 
said she was a triple goose. 

(May 29th.) The Cardinal professes himself very 
pleased with the Papal Encyclical and says we were all 
to model our Socialism on it. He is gratified and rather 
amused at Stead’s anxiety to publish it, and said: ‘ Really 
Mr Stead has got the Pope on the brain.’ . He said a great 
many Catholics, whilst accepting the Pope doctrinally, 
quite failed to grasp the vast position he holds and can 
hold in social questions, whilst Stead on the contrary is 
immensely impressed with his social importance, but of 
course rejects his dogmatic position as infallible entirely. 

(June 20th.) I asked the Cardinal if he wasn’t very 
pleased at the Government defeat in the House of Commons 
over Sydney Buxton’s Amendment raising the age of half- 
timers from ten years in factories to eleven. He said, 
‘ Yes, indeed, it is the best victory for Education we have 
had for a long time,’ and his whole face beamed with 
pleasure. He added that he had opened the paper the 
moment he came down to breakfast to see the result of 
the Division and when he saw the figures: ‘I was so 
pleased I positively couldn’t eat my breakfast.’ 

(June 26th.) The Cardinal has given me the ‘ Life of 
Christ ’ by the Abbé Fouard, of which he has a very high 
opinion. He prefers it to the Pére Didon as it is less 
rhetorical, and he is always great at severity of style for 
devotional works ; he says it fills up the gaps in the Gospel 
history better than any book he knows. So I am to read 
some every day. 

The Cardinal has been pitching into me for not going 
to Mass every day. He quite took it for granted that of 
course I did, and declared I ought to do a quarter of an 
hour’s meditation every morning as well. Iam afraid that 
implies an amount of virtue for which I am quite unequal. 
However, I had to confess to a good deal of extra slackness 
lately, as I am always in a hurry in the morning to get off to 
the British Museum. But His Eminence declined to accept 
Mme de Krudener as a valid excuse, so I suppose I must 
try and reform. 

F 2 
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(July 3rd.) The Cardinal is absolutely opposed to the 
Government Education Bill and dislikes the principle of 
Free Education altogether, although of course the 10s. a 
head grant is very advantageous to the Catholic schools, 
where half the children are educated free. The Cardinal calls 
the profit blood-money. I think he regards the principle 
as transferring the duty of education entirely from the 
parent to the State and thus weakening parental authority. 

He talked a long time to-day about living in the presence 
of God and said he would like to give me for a rule of life : 
Prayer twenty-four hours a day. He said it was much 
better to say quite short prayers scattered through the 
day than long ones morning and evening, so as to accustom 
ourselves never to be long without remembering that we 
were in the presence. As a practical application of which 
he told me to say the Angelus three times a day. It 
reminded me of Hope Scott, who confided in a friend that 
he had just time to say the mid-day Angelus as he ran up 
the stairs from the House of Commons Committee Rooms 
to the Lords at twelve o’clock. I have often wondered 
how many great lawyers could say as much. 

(Oct. 23rd.) Itis months since I gathered anything about 
the Cardinal. Just now he seems particularly bright and 
keen intellectually. He is very interested in our Magazine 
and expressed a hope that his flock would be enterprising 
enough to take it up. I said I thought it was oly con- 
verts who were enterprising and he said, ‘ Yes, but it 
would never do for us to say so.’ He then went on to 
point out that all the ablest of the Jesuits, Oratorians, 
Passionists, and many of his best priests were all converts. 
I think he feels very much the sort of hidden antagonism 
to all his views which exists amongst the Catholic upper 
Ten Thousand. He knows quite well that they only just 
tolerate him because they must and because they hope for 
better things when he is gone. He is dreadfully annoyed 
just now with the Bishop of Salford, who dined with the 
Licensed Victuallers Association and patted them all on 
the back. Putting aside the moral question, I do think it 
was terribly wanting in tact and respect to the Cardinal’s 
known views. Having incautiously introduced the topic 
the Cardinal put on his very grimmest and most withering 
expression and said: * I am exceedingly annoyed.’ After 
which I hastened to change the conversation. 
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(Dec. 12th.) We were talking over St Charles Borro- 
meo and the Cardinal was expressing unbounded admira- 
tion for him. I said I thought he was very like St Charles 
himself. The Cardinal smiled and said, * No, St Charles 
was meek,’ as he got up to go and speak to someone. | 
think the dear old man is quite aware how very imperious 
and obstinate he can be at times. 

The Cardinal is very great on the purity of the English 
language and is often amiably lecturing me on the subject. 
He amused me very much by giving me a solemn injunc- 
tion never to say ‘ Thanks awfully’ or ‘ Don’t you know’ 
again. However, he admits that talking slang is venial 
compared with writing slang. He himself believes in a 
very concise, simple style, and is always impressing on me 
the duty of never using a superfluous word. He himself 
is extremely concise in all his writing, especially his letters. 

(Christmas Eve.) The Cardinal was inveighing to-day 
as usual against modern society. He says it is quite as 
corrupt and luxury-loving and selfish as the old French 
Noblesse and it will all go smash of a sudden. ‘I shall 
not see it,’ he said prophetically, * but you will.’ The 
immediate cause of the outburst was that the Cardinal 
was denouncing the Theatre (on which he admits his views 
are extreme) and private theatricals, and I said, ‘ I thought 
they were innocent compared with the dancing in short 
skirts which was becoming the fashion for girls in private 
houses.” The dear Cardinal of course had never heard of 
such a thing and nearly stood on his head with horror. 
He is much exercised in his mind just now over the English 
Workhouses and the Poor Law. He says he can remember 
as vicar of some parish helping to carry out the old Poor 
Law in 1832—3—4, and so he has watched the operation of 
the new Poor Law since its passing in 1835, which is more 
than most people have done. 

He maintains that the present Poor Law is the outcome 
of the combined selfishness of Capitalists, Rate-payers, and 
Political Economists. He said he had sent for Charles 
Booth, to talk the matter over with him and stir him up 
about it. 

‘If I were younger I would do it myself,’ he said, ‘ but 
as it is, I have to content myself with saying the few words 
that are possible.’ 

‘It makes me quite impatient,’ he said later, ‘ when 
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people talk as though becoming a Catholic meant merely 
accepting the Decrees of the Council of Trent. That is 
only a very small part of it. Becoming a Catholic really 
means becoming again as a little child and having a new 
heart.’ 

(1892: New Year's Eve.) This was really my last 
visit to the Cardinal, but so little did I expect it that I 
never even wrote down the conversation at the time. But 
now that my dearest friend and father has gone to his 
rest, [ must put down what little I can remember. I have 
never known him more kind and tender than he was that 
day. We talked of the Old and the New Year and I said : 
‘ New Year’s Day was depressing, for it made one feel how 
little one had done in the old.’ 

‘Ah, my child,’ he said, ‘no doubt we all feel that of 
ourselves, but I can only say that I do not feel i/ about 
you at all. And my New Year’s wish for you shall be 
that you may do as well in the next year as you have 
done in the last two.’ 

I said to him that I did not deserve a quarter of all 
the kind things he had said to me and that he could 
not know how indifferent and tepid and bored I often felt 
over my prayers and spiritual duties. But he said again 
that fervour did not mean what one might happen to feel 
at the moment. It meant perseveringly doing your duty 
day by day whether you wanted to or not. * And that 
I feel satisfied you do, my child,’ he said. 

Though the Cardinal had been talking about the 
shortness of life before him and so on, he was not in the 
least depressed or feeble in health. On the contrary, he 
seemed to me particularly bright and vigorous. I asked 
him jokingly to dispense me from Friday abstinence on 
New Year’s Day, as I was dining with the Cookes, on the 
ground that the Pope had dispensed the French nation, 
and he answered laughingly: * Wait till I am Leo XIV, 
and then perhaps I will think about it. In the meanwhile 
it is very good for you to eat fish.’ 

I said I always liked fish till I was a Catholic and ever 
since I’ve hated it. On which he answered in his dry tone 
but with a twinkle of humour in his eyes: ‘ How like 
you !’ and we both had a good laugh. I could never resist 
leading up to his somewhat scathing retorts. ‘They were 
so characteristic of him and he never expected one to feel 
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aquashed by them. (Jan. 19th, 1892.) [The Cardinal had 
died on Jan. 14.| 

(May 1893.) I drove over to Graffham and Lavington 
to see the Cardinal’s early home. The little Gothic Church 
nestles in the trees behind the house. The Cardinal re- 
stored it and Graffham Church, which is more picturesque 
but rather dark. The main door of the Lavington Church 
opens straight on to the lawn of Lavington House. On 
the other side is the little churchyard, and here against 
the wall is the tomb of Mrs Manning, unmarked by any 
stone but in a line with the Wilberforce and Sargent tombs. 
It was awful to think how he must have suffered when she 
was laid there. 

Then we went on to the Parsonage a few minutes down 
the lane ; a low white house covered with roses, with long 
French windows opening on to smooth lawns with fine 
trees round and a lovely view. <A very ideal home, simple 
yet beautiful, in an exquisite English setting, just outside 
the Lavington grounds. Inside everything just as it was 
in his day with solid, deep-seated chairs and sofas and old 
cabinets and family portraits. The drawing-room with 
bow windows, his study long and narrow, overlooking the 
garden, and a print of Richmond’s early portrait. No 
wonder he loved it all his life. No wonder it was an awful 
wrench to leave it. It was all so sad and pathetic, and so 
strange to be in the rooms where the ascetic Cardinal lived 
with his beautiful wife and adored her passionately. It 
made one understand better his intense love of nature and 
of English rural life, and also the infinite depths of tender- 
ness in his character. 

The celibacy of half a century did not mould his 
character as much as those three years of ideal home life 
and married happiness. And then the years of loss and 
renunciation and rigid self-suppression and hard work for 
others. One realised it all so vividly as one stood there. 
I felt I had never understood him so clearly or loved him 
so much. I picked some roses in his garden and some 
leaves from an old climbing rose which I knew must have 
been there in his day. It was a visit I shall never forget. 





In his last days flowers from Lavington were always 
placed fresh on his desk. They were seut by the Wilber- 
forces and picked from the grave of the woman he had loved. 


SHANE LESLIE. 








Art. 7.—-TIBET. 


TIBET, with her capital, Lhasa, the * Forbidden City,’ 
extends for hundreds of miles across the northern borders 
of India in a vast mountainous plateau of 11,000 feet above 
sea level. There are no railways and very few roads. The 
only means of communication are by rough trails through 
the mountains used by pack animals and foot passengers. 

Situated as she is in the centre of Asia, Tibet’s frontiers 
march with Mongolia to the north, China to the east, India 
and Burma to the south. She thus occupies a position of 
great strategical importance with regard to her neighbours. 
Through the ages she has been invaded by Chinese, Mongols, 
and Gurkhas, but her armies have invariably driven out 
the invaders and have re-asserted her independence. The 
indomitable fighting spirit of her people rose triumphantly 
in the hour of national emergency. Owing, however, to 
the pacifist teaching of Buddhism, this warlike spirit has 
to some extent been lost. 

According to their tradition the Tibetans are descended 
from the union of a monkey with a she-devil. Their early 
history is lost in a maze of myths and legends and religious 
discussions. 

About the seventh century, during the reign of 
King Songtsen Gam-po, the Tibetan armies conquered 
Burma and part of China. The king married a Chinese 
princess and shortly afterwards a princess from Nepal. 
These ladies converted the king to Buddhism, and the 
religion spread rapidly through Tibet. Numbers of 
monasteries were established containing thousands of 
monks. These monasteries eventually became a serious 
source of internal trouble to the Tibetan Government. 
Sir Charles Bell mentions that their turbulence was the 
chief obstacle to good government, as he had seen himself 
in Lhasa. They could only be controlled by considerable 
numbers of well equipped and well trained troops. 

At this period in her history Tibet was an important 
military power: military expeditions were sent to China 
and India, while invasions of Tibet by a force of Dogras 
was repelled with severe losses to the invaders. 

Due to the pacifist teaching of the Buddhist creed the 
warlike qualities of the Tibetans gradually gave way to 
their present-day peaceful attitude. Should, however, 
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their country be threatened with invasion, as it is to-day 
by the Chinese Communists, the old martial spirit would 
re-assert itself and the people would fight to the last man 
if called upon to do so in self-defence. 

With the exception of an interlude of some 200 years, 
Tibet has been an autonomous State under the benign 
religious rule of the Dalai Lama. The Great Fifth Lama 
centralised the government at Lhasa. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the Manchus 
of China established sovereignty over Tibet and sent their 
Ambans, or Residents, to Lhasa. The Dalai Lama was, 
however, invariably treated with the greatest respect as the 
undisputed religious ruler of Tibet, while at the same time 
it was understood that he would exert his religious influence 
in upholding Chinese authority over Mongolia and the other 
tribes who professed the Buddhist creed. This arrange- 
ment suited Tibet as well as the Chinese Emperors, while 
Tibet was granted what amounted to practical inde- 
pendence. 

British relations with Tibet had their origin in the visit 
of a British emmisary from Bengal to Tibet in 1774, when 
the friendship of the Tshai Lama was gained. ‘This visit 
was the result of a Bhutanese invasion of Bengal. The 
ruler of Bhutan was nominally under the rule of the 
Tibetan Government and the Tshai Lama sent a letter of 
apology to the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, on 
behalf of the Bhutanese Governor. 

The Gurkhas invaded Tibet, but their army was repelled 
by a mixed force of Tibetans and Chinese under a Chinese 
general. This incident was advanced by the Chinese 
Government for a more rigid control over Tibetan affairs, 
and it was decided that all matters of importance were to 
be referred to the Ambans who were established in various 
parts of the country. 


THE YOUNGHUSBAND EXPEDITION, 1904. 


In 1899 the Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, tried to 
establish communications with the Dalai Lama with the 
object of opening up trade relations. The Dalai Lama, 
however, refused to accept the Viceroy’s letter, which was 
returned unopened. At the same time, somewhat per- 
turbed by British efforts to gain admittance into Tibet, 
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the Dalai Lama sent a mission to Russia, whose prestige 
stood high in Asia at that time. The mission was welcomed 
by the Tsar, who explained to the British Ambassador at 
St Petersburg that relations with Tibet were concerned 
solely with religious matters. Tibet was given to under- 
stand that any assistance she required would be given her 
by Russia and China. It can be readily understood that 
Russian influence established at Lhasa would constitute 
a serious menace to India. Lord Curzon was thus faced 
with a situation of some perplexity : while the Dalai Lama 
refused to treat with the British, he was treating with 
Russia and had sent a mission to the Tsar. 

Lord Curzon decided that the time for action had 
arrived. He thereupon dispatched an expedition under 
the command of Colonel Younghusband in 1904, consisting 
of the 7th Royal Fusiliers and troops of the Indian Army. 
The Tibetans refused to negotiate and the expedition fought 
its way to Lhasa against spirited resistance of the Tibetan 
troops, whose armament consisted of old home-made flint- 
lock guns. 

After an entry had been forced into Lhasa, the people 
found to their amazement that the behaviour of the troops 
was exemplary. There was no looting ; everything taken 
was paid for in good measure ; and, more important than 
all, their religion was respected. Sir Francis Young- 
husband teld the writer that the troops were far and away 
the best ambassadors. The Tibetan wounded were well 
cared for, an unheard-of magnanimity. Thus confidence 
was restored and suspicion gave way to friendliness. 

On the approach of the expedition the Dalai Lama had 
fled to north Mongolia, and visited Pekin in 1908, where he 
was received by the Emperor. He then returned to 
‘Tibet, where he found that the British expedition had with- 
drawn and that the eastern districts of Tibet were occupied 
by Chinese troops, who had occupied Lhasa. The Chinese 
Government adduced as a pretext for this occupation that 
the Tibetan Government had failed to carry out treaty 
obligations. They added that their troops were sent to 
Tibet for the purpose of keeping open trade routes and for 
the maintenance of peace and order. 

The Dalai Lama and his ministers, who feared arrest, 
sought refuge in India. The indian Government provided 
them with a house and food at Darjeeling, where a great 
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friendship sprang up between the Dalai Lama and the 
British. 

In May 1910 Sir Charles Bell was instructed to inform 
the Dalai Lama that the British Government would not 
intervene between Tibet and China, as they would only 
recognise the de facto government, i.e. the government set 
up by the Chinese after the flight of the Dalai Lama and his 
ministers. Thus the Tibetans were abandoned to Chinese 
aggression, for which the military expedition to Tibet and 
subsequent withdrawal were primarily responsible. When 
the Chinese Revolution of 1911 broke out, the Chinese 
troops in Tibet mutinied and fighting ensued. Thousands 
of monks sided with the Chinese, and it was found neces- 
sary to execute their leaders before order was restored. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Tibet in 1912 and soon after- 
wards the Chinese troops surrendered. They were kindly 
treated and were escorted across the Indian frontier. In 
eastern Tibet, however, the Chinese retained most of the 
territory they had occupied. 

Sir Charles gives a graphic description of the feelings 
of the Dalai Lama and his suite on their return to Tibet 
after their sojourn at Darjeeling. He states that ‘ although 
the British Government refused to help him in his political 
designs, still the news of the kindly treatment afforded him 
spread throughout Tibet, Mongolia, and China and Japan. 
The forbearance of the British Government in the hour of 
victory, when British and Indian troops had captured 
Lhasa, made the first breach in the hostility of the Tibetans. 
But the protection and hospitality which we accorded to 
the Viceregent of Buddha in his hour of need proved the 
real turning-point of our relations with Tibet.’ 

A leading Tibetan told Sir Charles that ‘ the whole of 
Tibet was grateful beyond measure when the British Govern- 
ment afforded protection and hospitality to His Holiness 
and our Ministers although we fought against you in Tibet.’ 

Sullen hostility was changed to cordial friendship, so 
much so that on the outbreak of the 1914-18 war, Tibet 
offered a contingent of troops to fight on the side of the 
British. 

Acting on the advice of Sir Charles Bell, the Dalai Lama 
sent four boys to England to be educated. One, Gong-kar, 
was given a military career and did useful service in training 
the Tibetan troops at Lhasa. Hitherto Tibetan troops 
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who had received modern rifles were fined Rs. 500 if they 
lost them. Sooner than run the risk of losing their rifles, 
they would leave them securely at home when they went on 
active service. They soon, however, gave up this practice 
and fought bravely against the Chinese. 

The Younghusband Expedition had the effect of causing 
serious perturbation to the Chinese Government. They 
were accordingly determined to gain control of Tibet, and 
in 1906 they concluded a convention with Great Britian 
in which Tibet was not consulted. The British Govern- 
ment engaged not to annexe Tibetan territory or to inter- 
fere in the administration of Tibet. The Chinese Govern- 
ment also agreed to this final clause. The Tibetans con- 
sidered, with some show of reason, that they had been 
delivered into the power of China, a feeling enhanced by 
the agreement between Russia and Great Britain in 1907 
which included clauses relative to Persia and Tibet. 
China now felt herself insulted as she had not been con- 
sulted as to the terms of this agreement, although she was 
concerned directly in several of the clauses. While 
Chinese influence in Tibet increased, the influence of the 
British waned, and Tibet no longer observed the terms of 
the treaty concluded with Great Britain. British travellers 
were forbidden to enter the country. 

Consequent on the Chinese revolution in 1911, Tibet 
regarded herself as an autonomous State and threw off all 
idea of acknowledging China as her overlord. The Chinese, 
however, have never abandoned hope of regaining posses- 
sion of Tibet. Their maps and school books have always 
shown Tibet as forming part of the Chinese Empire and 
even after the Revolution Dr Sun Yat Sen strongly sup- 
ported this claim. 


THe Dauat LAMA. 


Tibet is fundamentally a religious state governed 
through the centuries by the Buddhist ideology in the 
person of the Dalai Lama. The religious idea governs the 
life of the people and they would never on this account take 
kindly to Communism. 

The present Dalai Lama is sixteen years old and is 
venerated by the people as the incarnation of the Supreme 
Deity of the State. He was installed in 1940, the year 
after the death of his predecessor, who was a highly gifted 
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politician and very pro-British. He held his own with 
marked success against the wiles of the Chinese. It is 
difficult to see, therefore, how the Tibetan people, steeped 
as they are in the precepts of Buddhism, could ever be 
brought to assimilate the doctrines of Marxism or a Western 
ideology. They are peaceful and unwarlike, but would 
fight to the last man if their country was threatened. 

The G.O.C. of the Tibetan army is an Austrian who was 
interned in India during the war but escaped to Tibet. 
The Dalai Lama appointed him to the command of the 
troops, where he has been engaged in training and organis- 
ing the Tibetan army. Owing to their lack of modern 
equipment they would be better employed as guerrillas 
than in serious engagements. The standing army of 
10,000 men has lately been greatly increased in view of a 
Communist invasion. 

The recently established Communist regime in China 
under Mao Tse Tung has profoundly affected the political 
and strategical situation where Tibet is concerned. This 
situation is still further complicated by the hasty recognition 
of Mao Tse Tung’s Government by the British Government. 

The present attitude of the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment is strangely at variance with the former friendly 
relations which characterised the regard held by the 
Chinese Emperors for the Dalai Lama. So far from the 
theoretical sovereignty exercised by China over Tibet, 
Tibet is now threatened with ‘liberation’ by the Com- 
munists, which, in plain English, meansa forcible occupation 
of the country by the Chinese Communist forces, with the 
usual sequence which falls to the lot of Russian satellite 
States—purges, treason trials, and the elimination of people 
suspected of subversive activities. 

A Pekin radio broadcast leaves no doubt in the mind of 
the Tibetans of the intention of the Chinese Communists 
to occupy Tibet. The broadcast quotes the speech made 
by the Chinese Field Commander to his troops: ‘ After 
the campaign in south-west China the next step will be to 
liberate our compatriots in Tibet and eradicate scattered 
enemy remnants who have gone into hiding.’ 

Communist leaders have repeatedly averred their 
intention of disregarding the Tibetan frontier. A Chinese 
Communist Government for Tibet has been set up in the 
Chinese Province of 'I'singhai on the Tibetan border. 
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That this threat of invasion is no mere figment of 
imagination can be deduced from the concentration of 
formidable Chinese Communist forces on the Tibetan 
frontier and the formation of the ‘ Liberation Army,’ in 
which men and women on the Tibetan borders are enrolled. 
In these border districts considerable numbers of Tibetans 
have gone over to the Communists. This ‘ Liberation 
Army’ is being trained in guerrilla fighting and fifth- 
column activities and will no doubt form the spearhead of 
the main Communist army of invasion. Many Russian 
officers are serving on the staff. 

The presence of professional Communist agitators has 
been reported in country districts, but they do not appear 
to be making much headway among the people, who are 
devoted to the Buddhist creed. Like the Siamese, the 
Tibetans are strongly averse to Communism. They have 
not forgotten their sufferings under the Chinese during 
their occupation of Tibet and have no illusions as to the 
treatment they could expect should the Communists 
occupy their country. 

Recent reports state that two large Chinese armies are 
moving on the Tibetan frontier in the south-eastern district 
of the Tsinghai Province some 400 miles from Tibet. One 
army is moving westwards and the other, double the size 
of the first, is moving southwards from Sining. If an 
invasion of Tibet is intended, it will in all probability be 
mounted in the autumn, on account of the favourable 
climate at that time of the year. 

There still exists to some extent a pro-Chinese feeling 
in some of the Tibetan monasteries, due to the long con- 
nection between Tibet and China. The monks have not 
forgotten the subsidies given by the Chinese to their 
monasteries. Among the peasants, too, there is some feel- 
ing for the Chinese. Many of the household commodities 
used by the Tibetans are imported from China, such as 
dress, silks, jade, and especially tea, which is consumed in 
large quantities. The Tibetans do not like Indian tea. 


THE SIMLA CONVENTION, 1914. 


In 1914 a conference was held at Simla which was 
attended by representatives of Great Britain, Tibet, and 
China. ‘Tibetan frontiers were settled, and it was agreed 
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that Tibet would acknowledge Chinese sovereignty but 
China would not interfere with Tibetan affairs. Tibet was 
divided into Inner and Outer Tibet and the autonomy of 
Outer Tibet was recognised. A Chinese Amban was to be 
established at Lhasa with a military escort and the British 
Agent at Gyantse was authorised to visit Lhasa. 

The Convention was initialled, but was repudiated by 
the Chinese Government. 


THE PANCHEN LAMA. 


Acting on the principal of divide and rule, the Com- 
munists have found their approach to Tibet facilitated by 
the discovery of the Panchen Lama, a younger rival to the 
Dalai Lama. The late Panchen Lama left Tibet in 192% 
and lived in China till he died. Thus it was that the present 
claimant to the office of Panchen Lama was discovered in 
China from among numerous candidates. He has many 
supporters who regard him as the incarnation of the Deity, 
although he has been refused recognition by Lhasa. He 
was formally installed last year as the Panchen Lama at 
Sining in the Tsinghai Province with the full support of 
the Chinese. Shortly afterwards Chinese Communists 
overran the province and the newly instelled Panchen 
Lama was taken under Chinese * protection.’ Mao Tse 
Tung doubtless regarded him as a useful pawn in any 
future negotiations that may ensue with Lhasa. Moscow 
radio reports that the Panchen Lama has protested against 
the action of the Tibetan Government in sending missions 
to Great Britain and the United States of America with the 
declaration of independence of Tibet. He also sent a 
telegram to Mao Tse Tung and the General commanding 
the Peoples’ army of Liberation: * Tibetan patriots will 
help the army to liberate Tibet.’ 

It was only to be expected that the existence of a rival 
to the Dalai Lama would be the cause of intrigue between 
the monks of the respective Lamas. The adherents of the 
Panchen Lama are collaborating with the Communists 
and are eager with Communist assistance to wipe out old 
scores with their rivals, the followers of the Dalai Lama. 

Chinese radio, reinforced by Soviet and Siberian 
stations, has poured forth an unceasing stream of anti- 
Tibet propaganda, whose principle theme appears to 
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consist of violent abuse of British and American agents in 
Lhasa, who are accused of designing aggressive acts against 
Communist China. At the same time violent attacks are 
directed against the regime of the Dalai Lama and the 
Tibetan people are incited to overthrow their own govern- 
ment. 

It is, however, interesting to note that more recent 
Chinese broadcasts have changed their tone towards Tibet 
to a remarkable degree. In place of their former threats 
of occupation, they now hold out the olive branch of an 
offer of *‘ regional autonomy ’ if Tibet consents to join the 
Communist sphere peacefully. The Tibetan religion will 
be respected and there will be no interference with ‘ such 
lamas as are worthy,’ whatever that may mean. 

Tibetan radio is countering the Pekin station by stating 
that ‘Tibet will oppose Chinese Communist claims to the 
effect that Tibet is part of China. The Dalai’s Government 
is shocked at the threat of Communist invasion and appeals 
to Tibet’s neighbours to help Tibet.’ 

At the same time missions were dispatched from Lhasa 
to Great Britain and the U.S.A., but according to recent 
reports they have been halted on their journey pending 
further instructions consequent on the changing political 
situation. 

The Chinese Government has declared that as Tibet is 
considered to be a part of China, the Lhasa authorities 
had no right to send these missions abroad. Any country 
receiving such an ‘ illegal mission ’ would thereby show its 
hostility to the Chinese Peoples’ Republic. The Chinese 
Government, however, stated its willingness to receive a 
deputation from Lhasa for ‘ negotiations on the peaceful 
question.of Tibet.’ 

In response to appeals for help to the Indian Govern- 
ment, Mr Nehru has stated that India will not render any 
assistance if Tibet is attacked. He has affirmed that India 
will continue to be guided by the Simla Convention and will 
maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. No Indian troops 
will be sent to Tibet and even the passage of warlike 
supplies through India cannot be guaranteed. Mr Nehru 
thus appears to be indifferent to the Communist menace 
along two thousand miles of his northern boundaries. 

This attitude of the Indian Government was naturally 
received with dismay at Lhasa. The Regent and his 
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advisers realised that no help could be expected from out- 
side sources. They consequently decided that resistance 
to the Communists was hopeless. Regarding themselves 
as ‘ deserted ’ by the Western Powers, they have dispatched 
a mission to Pekin with the object of bringing about an 
agreement with the Communist Government regarding 
some form of Tibetan independence on the most favourable 
terms they can obtain. This mission is at present detained 
in India, but is expected to proceed on its way before 
long. 

Tibet forms an ideal barrier not only against China but 
against Communist Russia. If China occupied Tibet, their 
troops would threaten not only India but the buffer States 
of Sikkim and Nepal. 

The Indian Government still maintains a Political 
Agent for Tibet with his headquarters at Gangtok, the 
capital of the border State of Sikkim. The former English 
head of the mission has recently been replaced by an 
Indian. 

The Chinese Emperors always claimed Sikkim, Bhutan, 
and Nepal as forming part of the Chinese Empire. Should 
the Chinese Communists occupy Tibet, as appears probable, 
the revival of these claims to these three States seems more 
than likely. Such claims would affect the rigid neutrality 
of the Indian Government to no small degree. Should the 
claims be implemented by occupation, India would find 
herself confronted with the Communist Chinese Empire on 
her northern borders without the protection of the erst- 
while buffer States. It would appear desirable, therefore, 
that India should make some effort to protect Tibet from 
the Communists ; in so doing she would also protect her- 
self. Her uncompromising attitude of neutrality and 
refusal of assistance may thus lead to her own discom- 
forture. 

Nepal, according to current reports, realises the threat 
to her integrity should Tibet fall to the Communists. 
There is evidence that China intends to occupy Nepal after 
Tibet and has inaugurated a Nepalese Council for Demo- 
eracy, financed by the Soviet. This Council includes 
Nepalese Communists trained in Moscow. 

The Panchen Lama will doubtless play an important 
role in the ensuing negotiations. The Chinese hold him as 
their trump card and are likely to demand his return to 
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Lhasa and his official recognition as the rightful Lama in 
return for a nominal independence of Tibet. Since the 
Panchen Lama is under age, a regent would have to be 
appointed. He would naturally be provided by the Com- 
munists, who would thus rule the State with Communist 
Ambans. Tibet would in due time become one of the 
Russian satellite States and Russian influence would 


advance one more step on its way to the final subjugation of 
Asia. 


CONCLUSION. 


It seems inevitable that the prospect of Tibet being 
permitted to continue much longer as an autonomous State 
is remote. Menaced as she is with overwhelming forces 
already massed on her frontiers, with an active fifth-column 
movement already trained in disruptive activities within 
her borders and bereft of effective means of self-defence. 
Tibet seems doomed sooner or later to fall into the net of 
Russian Communism and to become incorporated once and 
for all in the meshes of the Chinese Empire.: Despite her 
appeals for assistance to the Western Powers, who, she 
complains bitterly, ‘have deserted her in her hour of 
need,’ she now realises that it is a practical impossibility 
to render adequate assistance that would be capable of 
stemming the tide of Communist invasion. The supply 
question alone would be a practical impossibility to the 
maintenance of the large force that would be required. 

Tibet may point with some justice to the immediate 
assistance that has been given to Southern Korea when she 
was invaded by the Northern Communist forces. The 
cases, however, are not on a par. Korea was directly 
under the egis of the United Nations, who had granted the 
inhabitants of Southern Korea their independence below 
the 38th Parallel, which Russia had agreed to accept. No 
guarantee, on the contrary, had ever been given to Tibet, 
and up to recent years it was almost impossible for a 
foreigner to visit the country. It is difficult, therefore, to 
understand on what grounds the Tibetans deem themselves 
to have been deserted by the Western Powers, whom the 
Tibetan Government had never requested to support their 
country except for the Simla Convention in 1914. 

At the end of October 1950 a Chinese invasion of Tibet 
was reported. Chinese Communists troops, concentrated for 
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some previous period on the northern Province of Sinkiang 
attacked the frontier town of Riwoche with a strong force 
of troops with heavy mortars and machine guns. Contrary 
to their previous decision of non-resistance, The Tibetan 
Government had reinforced the garrison of Riwoche with 
a strong contingent of some ten thousand men equipped 
with mountain artillery. After bitter street fighting the 
Communists gained possession of the place in a mass 
attack. They should now be able to reach Lhasa within 
a few weeks unless delayed by unfavourable weather. 

The Tibetan Government has appealed to India for help 
to resist this invasion, but in view of Pundit Nehru’s strict 
views on his adherence to neutrality, it is unlikely that any 
material assistance with be forthcoming. This invasion of 
Tibet will, it is to be expected, have important reper- 
cussions on the diplomatic relations of India vis a vis Mao 
Tse Tung’s government in China. The Chinese pretext 
that such invasion was solely for the purpose of forestalling 
‘imperialist manceuvres ’ deceives no one. India has lost 
faith in Chinese good intentions and her Ambassador in 
Pekin has lost considerable ‘ face ’ with the Chinese. 

The Indian Government has expressed its * surprise and 
regret ’ to the Pekin Government at the ordering of Chinese 
army units to advance into Tibet. The Chinese Embassy 
at New Delhi has also been informed of India’s ‘ consider- 
able concern’ over the latest developments, due to the 
Pekin Government having given assurances that it intended 
to achieve a peaceful solution to the Tibetan question. 

Owing to the invasion of Tibet, the friendship of India 
with the Pekin Government will have received a consider- 
able setback which may induce Pundit Nehru to recon- 
sider seriously his attitude towards Communist China. 


H. E. CROCKER. 


[Postscript to this article will be found on page 134.] 
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Art. 8—-A HUNDRED YEARS OF LIBRARIES. 


. Select Committee on Public Libraries: Report and 
Evidence, 1849-52. 

. Acts of Parliament, especially 1850 and 1919. 

3. Reports and Evidence of Parliamentary Committee on 
the British Museum, 1835-36 and 1847-49. 

. W. G. S. Adams: Report to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees on Library Provision and Policy. 
1915. 

. Board of Education, Public Libraries Committee (‘ The 
Kenyon Committee ’) Report and Evidence, 1927. 

}. Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries, 
Reports and Evidence, 1928-30. 

. John Minto: The Public Library Movement, 1932. 
McColvin : The Public Library System of Great Britain : 
a Report on its Present Condition with Proposals for 
Post-war Reorganisation, 1942. 

. National Central Library—Annual Reports. 

And other works. 


On August 14, 1850, the Royal Assent was given to the 
Bill which so became entitled ‘ The Public Libraries Act, 
1850,’ and the centenary of this event has recently been 
celebrated not only by the Library Association, under the 
acting Presidency of Lord Mountbatten, who took pro hac 
vice the place of the President of the year, H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, unfortunately out of England at the time,* 
but also by very many municipalities as well as great 
national libraries up and down the country ; and interest 
was not purely British, for at the London celebration over 
forty countries were represented. 

To most of the Members of Parliament of 1850, and even 
to the promoters of the Bill, could they have seen these 
celebrations by second sight, the vision would probably 
have seemed incredible. For though the House of Lords, 
supposed to be the home of obscurantism, passed it without 
amendment, the enlightened Commons gave it no such 
easy passage, and there is no doubt that it only escaped 
rejection by the extreme modesty of its proposals, which 


* Among those present was « grandson of the introducer of the Bill, 
William Ewart. 
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made a two-thirds majority of ratepayers a condition before 
a municipality could adopt the Act, applied it to towns of 
over 10,000 population only, and limited expenditure to a 
halfpenny rate, to be spent on building, and so on-—in fact 
on anything but books, which it was, not altogether vainly, 
expected would be given. 

Here there was the recent precedent of the Museums 
Act of 1845, which had contained similar restrictions. And, 
as Ewart pointed out in his speech introducing the Bill, the 
towns of Warrington and Salford had already used the 
Museums Act to establish libraries, while Ewart’s coadjutor, 
Joseph Brotherton, M.P. for Salford, pertinently asked 
what was the use of education for the people unless they 
were enabled to consult valuable works which they could not 
purchase for themselves. Not unnaturally other members 
thought that books were an important, even an essential, 
feature of a library, and foresaw that their purchase must 
in time be provided for by the raising of the rate-limit ; 
they were proved right, for as soon as 1855 the halfpenny 
became a penny, though restriction of rate was not finally 
removed till 1919, the amount to be raised being thereafter 
fixed by each authority at its discretion and with only the 
fear of its ratepayers before its eyes. 

Brotherton’s rhetorical question recalls the classic wish 
of Panizzi, expressed before the Select Committee on the 
British Museum of 1835-36, which no doubt he was re- 
membering: ‘I want a poor student to have the same 
means of indulging his learned curiosity, of following his 
rational pursuits, of consulting the same authorities, of 
fathoming the most intricate inquiry, as the richest man in 
the Kingdom.’ 

The British Museum, which had been living through a 
stormy period, culminating in the exhaustive parliamentary 
inquiry of 1847-49, may indeed almost be said to be the 
mother of the local public library. Panizzi himself, who 
was the protagonist of that inquiry, appeared before that 
on public libraries which prepared the way for Ewart’s Bill, 
and explained at length the futility of the idea that the 
Museum might, either by turning itself into a lending 
library or by being open in the evening, obviate the need for 
the creation of other accessible libraries in London. He 
had, however, an idea, almost the only one emanating from 
his fertile brain which has never been acted upon, that a 
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lending library might. be formed from the Museum’s many 
duplicates. 

But an even more vital inspiration came from the 
Museum. Ewart was indebted for the very idea of his Bill 
to a member of the Museum Library Staff, Edward 
Edwards. Edwards had appeared while still very young as 
a critic of the Museum Library, and his evidence before the 
Select Committee on the Museum of 1835-36 was so well- 
based and valuable that he was brought onto the staff. 
He remained there, however, for only ten years, for he was, 
in John Dunbon’s words describing a fellow bookseller, 
John Salusbury, ‘a desperate hypergorgonic Welshman,’ 
suffering very far from gladly any discipline or control. 
After his retirement in 1846 he devoted himself to pro- 
moting the development of other general libraries for less 
advanced readers than those for whom the Museum was 
intended ; and when Ewart obtained his Select Committee, 
Edwards was the first, the best documented and the most 
impressive witness heard. It was natural that when, 
shortly after the passage of the Act, Manchester adopted it. 
he became that city’s first public librarian. It was not less 
natural that he very shortly fell out with his new employers, 
as he had with the old, and resigned, thereafter devoting 
himself to the production of his immensely solid, and indeed 
rather verbose, but most valuable works, ‘ Memoirs of 
Libraries,’ ‘ Libraries and their Founders,’ and ‘ Lives of 
the Founders of the British Museum,’ dying so late as 1886. 

Not, of course, that the idea of the local public library is 
not much older than the mid-nineteenth century. Con- 
temporary with the foundation of many local grammar 
schools during the reign of James I was that of at least a 
handful of libraries, such as those of Coventry, Bristol, 
Leicester, Norwich, and Ipswich. These were, of course, 
only larger examples of a class which became numerous, the 
parochial libraries intended primarily for the use of the 
incumbents or of visiting preachers; and they were 
normally housed in churches. It is noteworthy that three 
of the five mentioned belonged to towns engaged in foreign 
trade. The eighteenth century saw the formation of sub- 
scription libraries in many of the larger provincial towns ; 
these were less prevailingly theological than the earlier 
public foundations, and were by reason of the subscription 
confined to the more substantial sort of citizen and his 
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family. Commercial circulating libraries. much deprecated 
by parents and guardians, also began to abound ; it is said 
that that started at Edinburgh by Allan Ramsay was the 
first of these, specialising in plays, novels and other light 
literature. But it was only much later, in our own day 
indeed, that the typical patron, or more often patroness, of 
the eighteenth-century circulating library became the 
typical borrower from the public library, though far from 
being the type which it takes most credit to itself for 
serving. 

These circulating libraries were the ventures of book- 
sellers. In a less organised way the trade did sporadically 
a more valuable work. A bookseller often allowed a poor 
student who was well introduced to him or of whom he 
thought well to borrow from his shelves. We know that 
Benjamin Franklin borrowed books in this way when in 
London; and we can infer that Samuel Johnson did the 
same. Indeed, when Johnson came to London, the 
Museum had not been founded, and though the clergy had 
a library at Sion College, the physicians and surgeons theirs 
in their colleges, and the lawyers theirs in the Inns of Court, 
Archbishop Tenison’s small foundation in the parish of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields was the only one open to all. What 
more natural than that the son of a prominent provincial 
bookseller, working for booksellers such as Cave and 
Osborne, should have been allowed this privilege by them, 
and perhaps also have become acquainted in their shops 
with wealthy book-collectors, such as Dr Mead, of whom he 
knew enough to say, in an unforgettable phase, that he 
‘lived in the broad sunshine of life’ ? 

The class envisaged by Edwards, Ewart, and Brotherton 
was very different, and was in their day a much more recent 
social phenomenon. It was the class of book-hungry 
artisans, produced largely by the Industrial Revolution. 
The class had become so numerous as to burst the bottle of 
the ancient parish school, and it was for these grown men 
just as much as for their children that Andrew Bell founded 
the National Society for the Education of the Poor and 
Joseph Lancaster the British and Foreign School Society 
(1814), following the pioneer work of Robert Raikes, 
Hannah More, and other philanthropists of the late 
eighteenth century. 

Wars and the aftermath of wars are generally times of 
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growing mental activity and rising social and educational 
ambitions. We have seen this truth in the twentieth 
century, and it was very marked in the early nineteenth. 
A new reading public had come into existence and must be 
catered for. The same thing was seen when the Forster 
Education Act of 1870 was beginning to bear its fruit. 
Then the demand was met by snippets, trivial and often 
worse, mixed with something that was better. Half a 
century or more earlier the demand may have been rather 
more serious. Certainly the supply was. The new public 
was not yet too proud to accept what the better educated 
would provide for it. It had not yet grown to hobblede- 
hoyhood. The result was a flood of well written and 
still most informative journals and encyclopedias. The 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (a title which 
to-day would scatter a mob as quickly as a bomb) published 
the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ which was edited by the industrious 
Charles Knight ; and the famous firm of W. & R. Chambers 
was active in the production of such literature. Of course 
these publications were followed at no long interval by 
cheap Police Gazettes and Tales of Terror, with crude 
coloured illustrations ; and it was the hope of Ewart and 
his friends that public libraries would keep the working man 
away from these as well as away from the public-house. 

In the Industrial North, though hardly at all in London, 
the new type of working man had already done something 
for himself, with the aid of more learned well-wishers. 
This movement began as early as 1800 with Dr George 
Birkbeck’s lectures to mechanics at Glasgow ; so eager and 
intelligent did he find his large class that eight years later 
a library was formed for their use, and this produced a 
crop of similar ‘Mechanics’ Institutes’ in other towns. In 
some places they so nearly met the local demand that 
their existence was an obstacle to the adoption of the 
Public Library Acts. In Swindon, for example, where the 
railwaymen had and have an active Institute, it was 
only realised a few years ago that there was a substantial 
part of [the population which it did not serve, with the 
result that a public library was opened by the borough’s 
corporation. 

In the last twenty years of the nineteenth century a 
great addition was made to the numbers of local public 
libraries by the benefactions of Andrew Carnegie and 
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Passmore Edwards. Carnegie was responsible for the 
erection of many library buildings, nor was it his fault that 
the style of architecture in which most of them were built 
was perhaps the most feebly pompous that English building 
has known. His fate was rather similar to that of the 
church restorers of the generation before him. In the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
those who wished to commemorate their dead erected in 
the churches in which they had worshipped large and hand- 
some sculptured monuments, often of much beauty as 
works of art, but generally quite pagan in feeling. The 
men of the Oxford Movement preferred to do something 
that was needed for the church, restore the fabric, enlarge 
it, put in stained glass windows, a reredos, or what not. 
But the arts they were trying to revive were as yet only 
half understood, with the result that, as it has been too 
sweepingly said, there are few of their buildings that one 
can look at without pain. Yet they were manifestly right, 
and their ideas far worthier of Christian men than had been 
those of their fathers. The heart was in the right place if 
the art was in the wrong. 

Nor is Carnegie to be blamed for the fact that his library 
buildings were for the most part but ill-adapted to the uses 
of a public library, as we now understand it. For the 
public library’s first half-century was but a period of in- 
cubation. The way to better things was being prepared by 
the Library Association. This body, which now has 10,000 
members, representing all types of libraries, was founded in 
1877, largely by such leading men from the greater libraries 
as Richard Garnett, E. W. B. Nicholson, afterwards 
Bodley’s Librarian, and Henry Tedder, of the Athenzeum. 
Though most of its bibliographical work was removed from 
it in the nineties by the foundation of the Bibliographical 
Society, a rib, as it were, taken out of its side, the Associa- 
tion united, in the terms of its Royal Charter, ‘ all persons 
engaged or interested in library work,’ and is thus not a 
purely professional trade union. 

Carnegie was succeeded by the United Kingdom Trust 
he founded, and this body carried on its founder’s work for 
the libraries of the country, and most notably during the 
secretaryshipof the late Lieut-Colonel John Malcom Mitchell. 
Libraries were, it must be remembered, only one aspect of 
the Trust’s work, which envisaged all methods of elevating 
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the lives of the general, and in particular the poorer and less 
privileged, public. But they had been so prominent a field 
of Carnegie’s own interest that quite naturally they tended 
to absorb much of the attention and funds of his Trustees. 
With experience and wisdom that had not been in Carnegie’s 
reach, and also with the help of the Association, which it 
may be doubted if he ever himself consulted, they effected 
so great an advance that it may be said that the public 
library service, though dating back to and even behind 
1850, is in reality a creation of the present century. 
During the First World War the Carnegie Trustees 
had the happy idea of commissioning Professor W. G. S. 
Adams, who was to be Warden of All Souls, to report on 
Library Provision and Policy, and this Report was issued 
in 1915. Its most original feature dealt with rural libraries, 
a problem dealt with so early as 1699 by the Scottish 
pamphleteer, James Kirkwood, in his ‘ Overture for 
founding Bibliothecks,’ but for which no solution had been 
found. Parochial libraries abounded, but were nearly all 
mere accumulations of unread and dust-gathering volumes, 
of no interest either to the general reader or to the biblio- 
graphical antiquary, being not new enough for the former 
or old enough for the latter. There was no machinery for 
weeding and refreshing the collections. Adams conceived 
of county systems, feeding the villages from a central store, 
and periodically exchanging the books, thus converting 
isolated and stagnant pools into perennial streams. The 
drawback in 1915 was that existing Acts gave county 
councils no power to adopt them. The Trust and the 
Association set to work, and the result was the Act of 1919, 
which extended that power to county councils, Lest 
county councils should think the initial capital expense of 
establishing systems too great, the Trustees offered to give 
the necessary funds to any one of them prepared to 
guarantee to operate a county library. In the years 
between 1915 and 1919 they had established and financed 
libraries in individual parishes, but had found themselves 
blocked in their work for the counties by this absence of 
power, though local education authorities could and did 
supply the schools in their areas with books both for children 
and teachers. Before the drafting of the Bill a few county 
authorities, headed by Staffordshire, had accepted the 
Trustees’ offer to finance not only the initial outlay, but 
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working outlay for five years. ‘l'o-day there is hardly one, 
and none of any considerable area of population, which 
has not its county library and hardly a village or small 
town which has not its smaller or larger branch. Distri- 
bution is normally by boxes, but in some areas the travelling 
van (called by French librarians le bibliobus) is used. 

The removal of the rate limit had long been urged by 
the Library Association, but had always been blocked ; but 
now, being accepted by the Board of Education (under 
H. A. L. Fisher) and tacked to the Board’s Bill, it went 
through. In no other field of public administration were 
local authorities hampered and insulted by so vexatious a 
clog. Its removal opened the way to the new conceptions. 
In the greater centres local branch libraries multiplied, 
saving readers long and tiresome journeys. Central refer- 
ence collections, already important in a few places such as 
Birmingham, acquired vastly greater resources, and began 
to be more than useful allies of the local universities, whose 
own libraries were as yet young and small. In industrial 
cities special technical and commercial departments were 
formed. Some, such as Manchester, have special music 
libraries. Practically all have children’s libraries, which 
are thronged at the times when the school children are free. 
Later came a care for reading in schools, hospitals, and 
prisons. The collections which had long existed of local 
records, muniments, locally printed books, and the litera- 
ture of the chief local trades, as well as the district’s general 
history, became of greater relative importance, so that the 
Friends of the National Libraries met with no opposition 
when they established the principle of regarding local 
libraries as legitimate recipients of their gifts of appropriate 
books. 

Eight years after the passing of the Act the Carnegie 
Trustees, and especially Mitchell as their adviser, were 
instrumental in another great step forward. Libraries 
might now be rich, relatively at least to what they had 
been. But they were self-contained islands in an archi- 
pelago. The Trustees refounded, under the name of the 
National Central Library, the Central Library for Students, 
founded in 1914 by the Workers’ Educational Association 
and Toynbee Hall, headed by Dr Albert Mansbridge, for the 
supply of textbooks to adult education classes. They set 
it up in a building in Bloomsbury, and for many years were 
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its main financial support, their grants only terminating in 
1950, when H.M. Treasury agreed to the main burden. 

To this statesmanlike and generous action they were 
impelled by the Report of the Board of Education's 
Departmental Committee of 1927, under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Frederic Kenyon, which had urged cooperation 
between libraries, to be based on the Central Library for 
Students. They also drew many private libraries of 
specialist Societies into the new cooperative net by grants 
for books and especially for binding ; such libraries, thus 
in alliance with all national and public (including county) 
libraries which are not debarred by their statutes from 
lending, are now numbered by hundreds, and are known as 
‘outliers.’ Great and increasing use of the N.C.L. is made 
by the libraries of Universities, of Government Depart- 
ments, of industrial and technical firms and corporations, 
and of scientific societies. 

In 1924 a grant by the Trust had established a new 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
(A.S8.L.1.B.), which works in harmony with the Library 
Association, though unfortunately the attempt to incor- 
porate the new body into the old was unsuccessful. And 
in 1927 the occasion of a large gathering of leading foreign 
librarians at the Library Association’s Jubilee Conference 
at Edinburgh was taken to found an International Federa- 
tion. Lending between libraries through the N.C.L. is 
accordingly now not a mere national affair; it is world- 
wide—or as world-wide as the Iron Curtain will allow it to be. 

The quality of most English libraries has been much 
raised by improved professional education, and by a wider 
understanding of the fact that a real librarian must be both 
technically trained and liberally educated, neither qualifi- 
cation profiting without the other. A very few of the 
greater libraries can claim that their case is special, and that 
the necessary techniques are best acquired within their 
walls. But even in these the claim is not universally made. 
In 1919 (again with the Carnegie Trust’s backing) the 
University of London and the Library Association estab- 
lished the School of Librarianship at University College, 
whose diplomates are to be found in all sorts of libraries ; 
and a number of such schools have been recently founded 
in technical colleges (universities would have teen pre- 
ferable) up and down the country. For over half a century 
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the Library Association, like most other professional bodies, 
has conducted its own system of examinations, and thereby 
greatly raised the level of the profession. But the schools 
are more effective, for they teach. 

Yet when one contemplates broadly the achievement of 
the public libraries (and especially of the urban libraries) of 
the country, complacency is impossible. If in most of the 
larger cities and towns, as well as in a good few of the 
smaller, the standards of to-day would have seemed to 
the men of 1850, or even of 1900,to be a vision too roseate to 
be true, one in fact that, if realised, would ‘ make Heaven 
seem possible, but hardly necessary,’ close behind the 
roseate vision comes the nightmare. In very many towns 
the public library is the reverse of a credit, ill managed, full 
of dirty and superannuated books, with staffs inadequate 
in number, education, and technical training, and with 
almost no money to spend. And between the extremes 
there exists every gradation. The reason is generally an 
economic one: cherchez l’argent. Many authorities are too 
poor to use their new powers properly, and their rate- 
payers and people suffer in service what they gain in rates. 
The prime activity of many such places is the supply of 
love-stories for women’s reading. There would seem to be 
as much justification for municipal chocolate-cream stalls. 
After all there are the twopenny * chain ’ libraries. 

Such inequalities (though some do doubtless exist) would 
not be tolerated in education ; Whitehall would not allow 
it. But in the world of local libraries there is no Whitehall. 
This is partly a gain and a boast. For there is likewise no 
uniformity, still less any censorship. The local authority, 
and within the limits of its power to supply his demand, 
the reader, is free. There is no paternal or grandmotherly 
check on what is read, as there is, or was, in the popular 
libraries of some countries. The Englishman’s home may 
not still be his castle but his reading is. 

The remedy is hard to find. Various forms of grouping 
in regions have been suggested, but the omens for this, and 
still more for a redrawing of local government boundaries, 
are unpropitious. Possibly some body such as the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee might provide a working com- 
promise, levelling finances up yet leaving freedom intact. 
It is the problem of this generation. 

Nothing has been said in this sketch about the greater 
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national and academic libraries. They have experienced 
less of a revolution than the young local libraries, being 
more adult. Yet they too have grown, developed, become 
more extra-murally conscious during the past century. 
The Bodleian and Cambridge have great new buildings 
for which they thank the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
National Library of Scotland, formerly the Advocates’, is 
in process of getting one. Redbrick too has splendid, 
and incidentally whitestone, library buildings—given by 
patriotic citizens: Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Manchester, occur to the mind. The British Museum 
itself, magna mater, is contemplating a possible separation 
of Library and Antiquities and a new library building. 
For the relief afforded to the congestion of books by the 
unfinished reconstruction due to the Royal Commission of 
1927-28, it is now clear, can only be temporary. The 
problem is created by the operation of copyright deposit, 
which pessimists declare must cease, but to which those 
with experience will cling as long as possible, for ‘ the dust 
of to-day is the gold of to-morrow,’ and any system of 
selection would allow despised but valuable social record 
and imaginative literature to go clean out of existence. 

Decentralisation has been introduced there and at 
Oxford. As long ago as 1906, fortified by an Act of 
Parliament of 1902, the Museum Trustees began the process 
of storing their great and bulky collection of newspapers at 
what is now called Colindale. They have also (with the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation) applied the new tech- 
nique of microfilm on a large scale to the newspapers, 
though it is not imagined that microfilms will take the 
place of originals. At Oxford the Radcliffe Science Library 
helps to relieve the Bodleian. 

Before the London boroughs had more than negligible 
public libraries the Museum was almost the only resource 
open to the reader needing more books than he could buy, 
though Carlyle, by founding the London Library for 
lending—because he could not endure reading except in his 
own room—provided to some extent for a select class ; and 
there was the Guildhall, originally founded by Sir Richard 
Whittington, but raped by the scoundrel Duke of North- 
umberland in the time of Edward VI, and refounded in 
1837. But that library was in the mid-nineteenth century 
in its infancy. 
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In time not only the Guildhall, with its very rich 
collections, but many of the borough libraries, began to 
afford the crowded Museum Reading Room very real relief, 
and to free the Trustees to reserve that room for the type 
of reader who needed books not readily to be found else- 
where. But popular beliefs die hard, and still some appli- 
cants regard access to the Museum Library,as did Thackeray 
in one of his *‘ Roundabout Papers,’ as * the birthright of an 
Englishman,’ to be resorted to for any book not on their 
own shelves or to be found practically on their doorsteps. 
The usefulness of the Borough Reference Libraries has also 
been lately much increased by cooperation between them. 
So long ago as 1927, in a one-man Minority Report 
appended to the Report of the Board of Education’s Com- 
mittee, the late Frank Pacy, City Librarian of Westminster 
and Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, proposed 
that the boroughs of London should cooperate to set up 
four first-rate reference libraries in different quarters, thus 
avoiding multiplication of copies of standard works and 
making a wider and more scholarly and specialised stock 
available to advanced students. His proposal did not 
touch the lending collections. The local historical collee- 
tions should clearly remain in the boroughs, for they are 
the direct descendants of the Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey villages of which most of modern London, or all but 
its central parts, is a confluent smallpox. But Pacy’s very 
wise plan was rendered impossible by the parish-pump spirit 
of mayors and town clerks ; nor, if the truth must be told, 
was he a very diplomatic person. Something in the 
direction of his ideal has, however, been accomplished by 
the recent cooperation already mentioned. 

A much wider and very promising form of cooperation 
between libraries has quite recently been put into operation. 
This is the periodical list of new books, ‘ The British 
National Bibliography.’ For many years now the Library 
of Congress has produced catalogue cards and sold them to 
other libraries, thus making unnecessary the apparent 
absurdity of the same book being separately and simul- 
taneously catalogued and classified for the shelf-arrange- 
ment in a thousand different libraries. SSome such scheme 
has long been desiderated for this country, but various 
difficulties delayed the fulfilment of the ideal. Perhaps the 
truest objection, though not the most operative, lay in the 
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fact that the experience gained in the apparently routine, 
but actually most interesting, daily work of cataloguing, is 
the young librarian’s best education in his craft. But, 
even with the ‘ B.N.B.’ at hand, there must always remain 
foreign and older books to catalogue. 

At the end of the nineteenth century the small number 
of very great libraries of scholarship was increased by two, 
the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth and the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester, both serving parts of 
England remote from London, the two old Universities, and 
Edinburgh. The National Library of Wales owed its 
creation to Welsh patriotism, the Rylands to the piety of 
the widowed Mrs Rylands towards her husband, a 
prominent Manchester cotton manufacturer. At first it 
was designed for the further education of candidates for 
the Methodist ministry. But a very few years after the 
opening Mrs Rylands purchased from the Earl Spencer of 
the day the entire magnficient library at Althorp, extra- 
ordinarily rich in the treasures of learning, and so gave her 
foundation a vastly wider scope and greater fame. And 
she thus set a tradition which the Governors have ever 
since maintained. 

Of the great institutions named above, the Museum of 
the National Library of Scotland, the Bodleian, the 
Rylands, and (not so rigidly) the National Library of Wales 
are restricted to reference on the spot and are debarred by 
statute from lending. This restriction is one often 
thoughttessly assumed to be illiberal. But points of view 
differ. The scholar who visits a distant, it may be a foreign, 
library to see rare or even unique books which he has found 
in its catalogues, only to learn that they are out on loan and 
not quickly recoverable, may not unreasonably sigh for 
more illiberality. It is in an imperfect world impossible 
to multiply what is unique, though photography in the 
modern, cheap, and portable form of microfilm can help. 
What can be done is to promote, side by side with the great 
libraries of reference, as wide as possible an alliance of other 
libraries, large and small, general and special, which can 
lend and interlend. That is the ideal towards which our 
country has perhaps more nearly approached than any 
other. The process is not complete, but the aim is clearly 
seen. Hoc opus, hic labor est. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 
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Art. 9—AS THE COMTESSE REMEMBERED. 


Récits d’une Tante: Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. 
Emile Paul Fréres, Editeurs. Paris, 1924. 


As interesting as the Comtesse de Boigne’s recollections of 
the English whom she met in Britain during the twelve 
years which, at various periods of the first half of her life, 
she spent there,* are those connected with our countrymen 
who were in France and neighbouring countries in the 
intervals of those British visits and in the years immediately 
following the last of them. From, that is to say, 1792, when 
she was eleven years old, to about 1820, when she was forty. 

That she had ample opportunities for meeting or 
hearing of those visitors who were ‘ in the news ’ during the 
earlier periods is evident from her position in French 
society : only daughter of the Marquis d’Osmond, ambas- 
sador successively at Turin and to the Court of St. James’s ; 
married to (though soon virtually separated from) Sindhia’s 
noted general, Benoit de Boigne, thirty years her senior, 
who had brought back from India a great fortune; and 
herself possessed of ability and wit. 

Conditions in France during the years before she became 
of age naturally resulted in the Comtesse’s meetings with 
Britons abroad being made outside that country, and the 
most notable of them occurred in Rome and Naples. In 
1792 Mademoiselle Adéle d’Osmond (as she then was) 
attended with her parents an audience with Henry, 
Cardinal York, who, four years earlier, on the death of his 
brother Charles Edward, had assumed the pathetic title of 
‘Henry LX of England.’ 

As grand-daughter of his father’s tutor, Madame 
d’Osmond was cordially received. The Cardinal invited 
her and her husband to pay him a visit at Frascati in the 
summer, and in the meantime asked them several times to 
dinner. The situation in which they found him, at the age 
of sixty-seven, was pitiable. Though it was winter and 
very cold, there was no fire in his miserably furnished 
barrack of a palace. He wore two overcoats and his head 
was covered by a hood. He kept his feet on a footwarmer 
and his hands thrust into a muff. (Willingly would his 
visitors have adopted the same precautions, for they were 


* «A Comtesse Sees England,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ January 1949. 
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frozen.) Out of unusual consideration for the ladies he 
ordered a wood-fire to be kindled ‘ quite four rooms away,’ 
declaring that even at that distance the smoke affected his 
asthma. The servants addressed him as * Your Majesty,’ 
but his visitors had been told that by the Italian use of the 
third person they might avoid this. The only language 
which he spoke was Italian, except for a little very bad 
English, in which he was vexed when any one failed to 
understand him. Once he alluded, with a touch of 
asperity, to the fact that his sister-in-law, the Countess of 
Albany, had accepted a pension at the hands of George ITI, 
though since then, the Comtesse reminds us, he had 
himself partaken of the Hanoverian bounty. When, 
fifteen years later, he was to die at Frascati he would leave 
to George IV the crown jewels which his grandfather had 
carried away from England. Before this came about, 
however, he was to endure a great deal more of hardship, 
fleeing from Napoleon’s tyranny from one remote refuge to 
another, until the imperial downfall enabled him to return 
to Rome. 

At Naples, nearly a year after this Rome encounter, 
Adéle became on friendly terms with the royal princesses, 


her mother having been much taken up by the Queen, only 
to be supplanted in that lady’s favour by Lady Hamilton, 
of whose origin and adventures we are given a colourful 
account. Adéle takes part with Emma in those classical 
tableaux vivants which so charmed the fashionable Neapol- 


itan world of the day, and describes her as ‘a being of 
perfect beauty,’ adding, however, that the moment she 
changed from Grecian costume to ordinary dress she lost 
all traces of distinction and nobody could have been more 
commonplace or vulgar. Her conversation was devoid of 
interest, almost of intelligence. 


*‘ Nevertheless she must have possessed ability to supplement 
that extraordinary beauty. How otherwise could she have 
enslaved all whom she wished to conquer: first that elderly 
husband whom she rendered so ridiculous, then the Queen of 
Naples whomshe dishonoured and robbed, and finally Lord Nelson 
who tarnished his renown by the idiotic worship of a woman 
grown monstrously fat and ugly ? C’était, 4 tout a prendre, une 
mauvaise femme et une 4me basse dans une enveloppe superbe.’ 


The recital ends with the assertion that the cruel 
reprisals inflicted later at Naples in the name of the Queen 
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and Nelson were inspired by her. Presumably it refers to 
such things as the hanging of Commodore Caracciolo at the 
yardarm of the ‘ Minerva,’ in 1799, for which Lady 
Hamilton always strenously denied responsibility. 

In 1796, when she was fifteen, Mademoiselle d’Osmond 
accompanied her parents from Switzerland to England, 
where, two years later, she married and became Comtesse 
de Boigne. In 1800 a seven months’ tour of Germany and 
Denmark, before another return to England, was the 
occasion of a charming series of letters to her parents. In 
them we find the names of several persons well known in 
London society, and who happened to be in Germany at 
the time, though the war was not far away: Ladies 
Clifford, Webb, Crawford, Wallace, and a Mrs Cockburn 
were the chief ones ; and they showed kindness to a very 
forlorn young married woman. Lady Wallace, besides 
being an authoress of some distinction, was, as the Comtesse 
tells her father, ‘ sceur de la duchesse de Gordon dont le 
nom a trop fréquenté les newspapers pour ne pas vous 
étre connu.’ (This was the celebrated Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, who married three of her daughters to dukes and 
another to a marquis, and whose portrait was painted by 
Reynolds.) Once she mentions the recently widowed Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald (‘la fameuse Paméla,’) but says that 
when they were in the same party, at Altona, she was 
unaware of who she was until too late: ‘ aussi 4 peine 
l’ai-je regardée, mais elle ne m’a pas frappée.’ At Bruns- 
wick she was shown the apartments which had been those 
of the future Princess of Wales (‘ poor Princess!’ is her 
comment on them). As always, she is observant, and 
notes that the ‘jockey-caps’ which the Hanoverians 
affect are the origin of the headdress worn by the King 
of England’s outriders. 

This brief stay in Germany and Denmark was followed 
by one of nearly four years in England, at the end of which 
the Comtesse settled for a while at Beauregard, near 
Paris (her husband having departed to his estates in Savoy), 
before she moved with her parents to the capital. It was 
to be a period of twelve years in France, where she was now 
to find herself, despite the parents’ antipathy to the 
Empire, an occasional ornament of Napoleon’s court—the 
¢mperor liked to have a sprinkling of the ancien régime 
about him when he was not fighting—in which her cousin, 
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Fanny Dillon, was lady-in-waiting to the Empress 
Josephine.* 

The British whom she met with in France during the 
ten years of the Empire were, naturally, not numerous, 
and were, indeed, practically confined to the members of 
that remarkable Irish family of Dillon to which her 
mother belonged, and who were sometimes almost more 
than half French. Many are the stories of the family, 
both in France and England, chiefly of ‘ gallantry’ (in 
both acceptations of the word), some of which the Comtesse 
repeats, particularly one about her uncle, Edward Dillon, 
who was called ‘le beau,’ and who—departing from the 
tradition of the ‘ Régiment de Dillon’ in the service of 
France—had commanded a regiment in England’s service 
in Corsica. Whatever we may think of the propriety of 
its being told in the first instance, especially by an uncle 
to his niece (even though she was thirty-three at the time 
of telling and he thirty years her senior), it is certainly 
amusing. 

In 1814, during the first occupation of Paris, Madame 
de Boigne took Edward, newly returned to France from 
emigration, to pay a call on Princesse de Talleyrand. 
After prefacing that her uncle, at the period of the ad- 
venture, had been forced to quit owing to the rupture of an 
embarrassing liaison, whereupon the Princesse (at that 
time Madame Grandt) had redoubled her earlier efforts to 
capture him, the narrative continues : 


‘ 


infin, la veille de son départ, Edouard consentit & aller souper 
chez elle au sortir de ’Opéra. Ils trouvérent un appartement 
charmant, un couvert mis pour deux, toutes les recherches du 
métier que faisait Madame Grandt. Elle avait les plus beaux 
cheveux du monde; Edouard les admira. Elle lui assura 
qu’il n’en connaissait pas encore tout le mérite. Elle passa 
dans un cabinet de toilette et revint les cheveux détachés et 
tombant| de facon & en étre complétement voilée. Mais 
e’était Hve, avant qu’aucun tissu n’efit été inventé, et avec 
moins d’innocence. Le souper s’acheva dans ce costume 
primitif. Edouard partit le lendemain pour l’Egypte.’ 


This had been in 1787. The 1814 sequel, which 
rounds off this story of a story, has its touch of pathos : 
‘And now this same Edward, back in France, was beside 





* «An Emigrée’s Glimpse of Napoleon,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ October 1944. 
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me on our way to the Princesse’s, where I was to present 
him. . . . We wondered how she would meet him; but 
she carried it off with complete composure. After a while, 
however, she began to look admiringly at my hair and 
make guesses as to its length. ‘‘Oh! Monsieur Dillon,” 
she cried, “‘ don’t you love pretty hair ?”’’ 

That same 1814 saw a ball given in Paris by Castlereagh’s 
half-brother, Sir Charles Stewart, British delegate to the 
Allied armies, at which the Tsar and the King of Prussia 
were present, but the great attraction of the evening was 
the Duke of Wellington, who arrived late—his first public 
appearance in Paris since the Occupation. ‘I can still see 
him, with a niece on each arm (Lady Burghersh and Miss 
Pole). Nobody had eyes for any one but him ; and in this 
extremely distinguished society all else paled before his 
glory.’ 

But an incident occurred with which Wellington had no 
concern. After the departure of the Tsar, the Grand- 
Duke Constantine called on the orchestra for a waltz, then 
considered a rather daring novelty. He had just taken the 
floor when General Stewart stopped the music and told the 
conductor to play an ‘anglaise,’ asked for by Lady 
Burghersh. The conductor hesitated, looked enquiringly 
at the Grand-Duke, then went on with the waltz. But 
Stewart, the dashing cavalryman of the Peninsula, who 
with his hussar brigade had covered the retreat of the 
British army on Corunna, and of whom Sir John Moore had 
said that he had ‘ put the right spirit into the British 
Cavalry,’ was not thus to be defeated in his own ballroom. 
‘ Who dares insist on this waltz ?’ he demanded. ‘I do,’ 
replied Constantine. The Englishman bowed. ‘ I’m sorry 
sir, but J give orders here!’ Then, turning to the con- 
ductor, who had paused perplexed: ‘ Play what I told 
you!’ he said. The Grand-Duke and the other Russians 
—walked out. 

Madame de Boigne paints a remarkable picture of the 
fashionable British world in Paris as she saw it so shortly 
before Napoleon returned from Elba. To polite Parisian 
society these ‘Islanders’ appeared most strange, not 
alone in dress, but even more so in behaviour. Cut off as 
they had been, she explains, for a whole decade from 
France, they had had to model themselves upon their 
colonies, and had ‘introduced into our more temperate 
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climes exotic habits.’ She speaks of * sofas that were more 
like couches, on which men and women sprawl.’ ‘ Their 
society leaders, having heard of the urbanity and ease of 
Frenchwomen, confound these with laxity and indecorum, 
so evolving a monstrosity which they think is a close copy. 
but which leaves us French speechless.’ ‘ Nothing could 
be wider of the mark than the picture which our English 
visitors have formed of us. Certainly, we are easy in our 
conversation, but nowhere is behaviour so correct. You 
will see women of doubtful reputation conducting them- 
selves irreproachably in public.’ The English behave 
quite differently, and ‘seem to have flung their caps over 
the windmill with a vengeance !’ 

There was—to take an example—the incident which 
she herself saw at a smart party, when a youthful Miss 
Arbuthnot, a protegée of the Duke of Wellington, jumped 
up from among some French ladies who were seated 
decorously in a corner of the room and made a bee-line for 
a group of men. ‘ Arrived there, she vaulted lightly on a 
console-table and sat dangling her long legs, her skirt 
reaching barely below her knees! During the next few 
months the influx from across the Channel showed con- 
clusively that Miss Arbuthnot’s manners were by no means 
hers alone.’ 

The Comtesse’s father having accepted the post of 
ambassador at Turin, she spent the winter of 1814 and 
part of the summer of 1815 with him there. Her English 
contacts took place, therefore, in Italy rather than in 
France during that period, and she did not return to Paris 
until shortly after the Hundred Days and the Second 
Restoration. One fine morning, at Genoa, the British 
Consul, a Mr Hill, waited on her father and announced 
that the Princess of Wales had just arrived by sea from 
England. He tried to hand over his official quarters to 
Lady William Bentinck (wife of the future Governor- 
General of India, who commanded the British troops 
remaining in Naples from the expedition of the previous 
year), then dashed out to his carriage and departed 
hurriedly northwards. Lady William would have followed, 
but it was too late, for at that moment the Princess, who 
had hastily come ashore, appeared and claimed the 
quarters, which were immediately surrendered to her. 

The morning after her arrival the citizens of Genoa 
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were astonished to see parading through their streets an 
open carriage ‘ shaped like a seashell, gilded, nacreous and 
gaudy.’ It was upholstered in blue velvet fringed with 
silver, and drawn by two diminutive piebald ponies which 
were led by a small boy winged like Cupid. Within sat a 
woman of fifty, ‘ florid, short, and podgy.’ She wore a 
pink-feathered hat, a pink bodice cut extremely low, and 
a short white skirt which disclosed a pair of plump legs 
encased in pink bootees. In front rode a very tall man 
dressed in the livery of Napoleon’s Murat, King of Naples, 
whose gift the equipage had been. A couple of grooms, 
this time in the British royal livery, also on piebald ponies, 
brought up the rear. 

The unfortunate Princess’s passion for Joachim Murat 
was now at its height, and we learn that she had told him 
she was resolved to follow him everywhere. He, poor man, 
had at last to insist on her leaving Naples; but she only 
consented unwillingly to this when she fancied she had 
persuaded Bentinck to lend a British army in his support. 
Bentinck took refuge from her importunities in flight. 

The Princess was, as may be gathered, a zealous 
Bonapartist, but not so far as possibly to compromise 
‘her’ Joachim. In Genoa she sided so openly with those 
who decried the old dynasty—in other words, with Britain’s 
enemies—that, here again, she was firmly required to go. 

It was during her stay at Naples that she had persuaded 
the British colony to give a ball in Murat’s honour. When 
the evening arrived he was met by a bevy of attractive 
young women tricked out as Olympian goddesses. Minerva 
and Thetis, between them, conducted him to a dais at the 
back of which the curtains parted to reveal a group whose 
central figure was ‘ Fame,’ in the person of one of the 
pretty Ladies Harley. ‘ Fame’ held aloft a canvas, and 
‘Glory’ (the Princess Caroline herself), ‘dressed even 
more ludicrously than her suite,’ then came slowly forward, 
plucked a feather from ‘ Fame’s’ wing, and with it traced 
on the canvas, in large gold characters, the names of some 
of the battles in which Murat had fought. The spectators 
applauded, Murat’s consort, who was present, shrugged 
disdainful shoulders, and he himself looked furious. The 
Princess, however, took the applause most seriously, as a 
tribute to her hero, and to herself who could devise so 
exquisite a scene. 
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In spite of such absurdities it was imperative to pay 
the conventional respects to this ‘figure-of-fun Princess,’ 
who hated the British colony for their coldness to Murat. 
Madame de Boigne and her parents, along with the more 
important of them, were led by Lady William to an 
audience. They were purposely kept waiting for a long 
time in a draughty corridor before being conducted to a 
garden where, in a leafy arbour, the Princess, in negligée, 
had just finished lunch. When she consented to address 
them it was only about Joachim Murat, his virtues and 
his exploits ; and to the Marquis d’Osmond she confided 
that very soon her hero, at the head of his Neapolitan 
Army, would effect a junction with Napoleon (who, just 
about then, in point of fact, must have been otherwise 
engaged at Waterloo), so that they might divide between 
them all future conquests. This was too much for the 
courtly Marquis, especially as he knew that Murat had 
been making overtures to Britain; and he was forced to 
smile. The Princess accused him of laughing at her. He 
replied that he was sure Her Royal Highness could not 
really have wanted him, the French Ambassador to Turin, 
to take her joke seriously. 

On August 18, 1815, the feast of St Helena, her mother’s 
patron-saint, the Comtesse left Turin for Paris. Had they 
but known it, Napoleon at that very time was on his way 
to the remote Atlantic island which bore that name. So 
far as she and the others had heard until quite recently, 
France might be plunged in civil war. They had heard of 
the Emperor’s dramatic march across the mountains from 
Cannes to Grenoble and of the flinging open of the latter 
city’s gates to him, followed by his triumphant entry into 
Paris ; and to the daring of the exploit the Comtesse pays 
full tribute. And now came the news, first of Ligny, and 
then of Waterloo. She writes poignantly of what it all 
meant to Frenchmen, torn by conflicting emotions. Of 
Waterloo she says, revealingly: ‘Il fallait bien s’en 
réjouir, mais ce n’était pas sans saignement de coeur.’ 


It was not until the second Restoration was well 
established that the British Public flocked over to Paris in 
its legions. The invasion was by no means ridiculed in 
France alone, but also in England, where Tom Moore (if, 
indeed, it was he) penned the lines : 
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Mrs Gill is very ill, 
Nothing will improve ’er 

But to see the Tuiler-ee, 
And waddle thro’ the Louv-er. 


Yet Madame de Boigne is hardly ever concerned with the 
bourgeoisie ; she keeps her comments for those of her own 
world. Even then her next mention of the better class of 
British visitors to Paris does not occur until the autumn 
of that fateful 1815, when it is mainly to note their un- 
friendliness. ‘Conquerors, in 1814, of Napoleon, they 
Were magnanimous; but in 1815, as allies, they were far 
different !’ 

As for people from the United States, they so rarely 
appeared in Paris in those days—the British cruisers had 
seen to that—that she never mentions them, though a 
young American, James Gallatin, author of a very sprightly 
‘ Diary,’ frequently mentions her, and in by no means 
flattering terms.* But he is equally censorious of his 
countrymen when they do arrive in Paris, characterising 
them, indeed, as ‘a motley crew’ and as ‘ absolutely 
impossible,’ and giving many instances of their uncouthness. 

This time it was to be but a nine months’ stay in Paris 
for herself and parents, for in the May of 1816 she was to 
accompany them to London on her father’s appointment 
as ambassador, a post which he would hold until 1819, she 
herself remaining in England for a great part of that time. 
During those nine months in Paris, apart from her strictures 
on British behaviour there, she has little to say about our 
countrymen, with one important exception. She does not 
seem to have met Sir Walter Scott, either on this, his first, 
visit to Paris since the Restoration, or in after years when 
he was there again and when she tells of the furore which 
the ‘ Waverley Novels’ were creating in French society. 
The exception concerns the personage whom she calls ‘ by 
far the most important of any one in the capital at the 
time’—the Duke of Wellington. 

In reading her acid remarks on the removal, which the 
Duke supervised, of the art-treasures which Napoleon had 
looted from the various European galleries, and their 
return to their lawful owners, we recall what Mr Duff 
Cooper says on the same subject in his ‘ Talleyrand,’ after 





* «The Diary of James Gallatin, 1813-1827,’ Heinemann, 1914. 
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he has observed that the only point on which the great 
French statesman and Wellington differed at the Restor- 
ation was this return of the stolen works of art. ‘ Strange,’ 
he writes, ‘are the manifestations of national prejudice. 
This condition imposed by the Allies, which seemed, and 
still seems, to most Englishmen an act of obvious equity, 
was more bitterly resented by the French than any other 
action taken as a result of the second occupation of Paris.’ 
Perhaps (if one may hazard a conjecture) they felt, and 
Madame de Boigne felt with them, that as in 1814 the 
French had been allowed to keep the works of art, in 1815 
this should have been permitted also. One’s wonder is 
how the first agreement was ever reached. 

However illogical the French resentment, the Comtesse 
certainly shared it : 


‘Our hero, the Duke of Wellington, made himself the 
executor of the Allies’ spoliations. Under pretext that the 
English themselves claimed nothing on this score, he thought 
it proper to unhook the pictures from our museum walls with 
his own conquering hands. I don’t mean this rhetorically, it 
merely states a fact. One saw him up a ladder setting the 
good example. The day the Venetian horses were taken down 
from the Are du Carrousel he spent the morning perched on the 
monument supervising the work, full in view of the King’s 
windows. That same evening, at a reception at Madame de 
Duras’s, we showed our indignation. He made light of the 
whole affair. But, oh, how wrong he was!’ 


She adds that such proceedings on the part of ‘ allies ’ 
inevitably discredited the French royal family, which 
presumably acquiesced in them. Furthermore, the Duke’s 
example directly encouraged the boorishness of his sub- 
ordinates. Her blood still boils, she declares, whenever 
she recalls the words of ‘a certain vulgar animal named 
Mackenzie, a paymaster, or something of the sort, in the 
British forces,’ when some one sympathised with France for 
having to meet the enormous costs of the Occupation. 
‘** No, not at all,’’ he cried with a loud guffaw, ‘‘ people 
squeal a bit, but the job gets done. I’m just this morning 
back from Strasburg. I was present there when a Prussian 
general fined them a sum which they swore they could never 
pay. But they paid up all right, and went home to 
dinner.”’’ ‘ I could have killed him with a look ! ’ she says. 

Before leaving Paris, early in 1816, to join her parents 
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at the London embassy, the Comtesse attended several 
parties given (‘a nos frais’) by the Duke. The foreign 
troops were gradually being withdrawn to their allotted 
stations in the provinces, he and his staff remaining, in 
his capacity as generalissimo of the Occupation forces. 
It was advisable to be present at his functions, she ex- 
plains, for the comfort of herself and friends depended on 
his whims, and he liked having a crowd. She remembers 
how, on one occasion, the humour seized him to make 
Grassini (the reigning favourite) ‘ Queen ’ of the festivities. 
Placing her on a raised platform, he never left her side, had 
her served first with refreshments, cleared a space for her 
to watch the dancing, took her into supper and seated her 
next to him—‘ in fact, rendered her all the honours usually 
reserved for Royalties.’ Small wonder, is her reflection, 
that from all such functions the French princes held aloof, 
‘a sad thing in their own Paris.’ 

The d’Osmonds’ stay in England lasted for three years. 
During that time, however, Madame de Boigne paid a few 
short visits to France. She heard a good deal about the 
negotiations for a loan from Britain. In an elaborate 
commentary on the proceedings she actually patronises the 
Duke, and quotes Baring, one of the negotiators (the other 
was named Labouchere), as declaring that Castlereagh had 
laughingly advised him to keep well on the right side of 
Wellington, who prided himself on his financial acumen, 
rating it, indeed, considerably above his military one. 
She has the temerity to say this of him: ‘ I] avait l’instinct 
de la guerre 4 un haut degré quoiqu’il en sit mal la théorie.’ 
But she concedes that in everyday affairs, while being 
ruled by his caprices, he is yet ‘ éminemment royal et franc.’ 

Another time she is in Paris when the pistol-shot is 
fired at the Duke, and makes the usual French assertion 
that the attempt was bogus, contrived (though without 
his knowledge, of course, and he made fun of it) with a 
view to extending the duration of that Occupation which 
she, in common with all Parisians, so ungratefully detests. 
She quotes almost with relish a deputy as speaking of * cent 
mille garnisaires, and says how the term infuriated 
Wellington. Yet in spite of all such pettiness her ad- 
miration for him continually breaks through, and she 
is disgusted with the lack of courtesy shown him by 
the senior branch of the Bourbons, whose manners 
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contrast so unfavourably with those of the Orleans princes. 
According to her, Wellington had no illusions as to the 
senior branch: and when someone expressed the opinion 
that the Duchesse de Berry might be too delicate to bear 
children, he observed that it would be a good thing for the 
monarchy if she didn’t, adding that its best chance of 
taking root again in France was that the reigning family’s 
extinction should be looked upon as likely. When, some 
fifteen years later, the Duchesse would form one of the 
abdicating Charles X’s party fleeing from Cherbourg en 
route for Holyrood and sanctuary, prior to her romantic 
adventures in La Vendée, she would supply the Comtesse 
with material for a story. As their ship neared the English 
coast the Duchesse, whose restless spirit led her to inspect 
every nook and cranny, suddenly uttered an anguished cry. 
Flinging open the door of the King’s cabin, she denounced 
the captain of the ship. She had overheard him declare 
that, the direction of the wind being unfavourable for the 
Spithead anchorage, he would make for that of ‘St 
Helens.’ Clearly the traitor was consigning her—and, in- 
cidentally, the King—‘to that Atlantic rock upon which 
another august personage had lately died.’ It was not 
until the mystified captain had unrolled on the cabin-table 
his maps and charts of the Isle of Wight that she was 
pacified. 

In the summer of 1819 the d’Osmonds returned to 
Paris from the London appointment. Madame de Boigne, 
at thirty-eight, still has more than half her life to run. 
The British will enter less and less into it as time goes on, 
immersed as she is in the affairs of her own land. Here, 
therefore, we must leave her. 

Except. to say that the unhappy Princess Caroline, now 
become Queen, and whom we last met four years before in 
her foolish masquerade at Genoa, occupies some space in 
one of her later chapters. After some pitiful details of 
what she heard at Rumilly of the Princess’s conduct there 
(for which, her informant told her the population of the 
little town ‘la voulait lapider ’), ‘ such was the honourable 
person,’ she says, ‘whom a large portion of the English 
people enthusiastically welcomed as their Queen !’ 

She finds in this ‘fresh proof of the insincerity of 
Oppositions, everywhere.’ 

P. R. BUTLER. 





Art. 10—THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA. 


A REASONABLE measure of stability prevails in the 
Canadian political world. The Liberal Ministry of Mr 
St Laurent, which was elected with a record majority in 
the summer of 1949, is firmly entrenched in power, with 
at least 186 reliable supporters among the 262 members of 
the House of Commons and an even more overwhelming 
majority in the Senate. It has, therefore, never been in 
the slightest danger of defeat and has been able to make 
its will prevail in legislation. Its leader, Mr St Laurent, 
a distinguished French-Canadian lawyer, is one of the most 
attractive figures that has ever risen high in Canadian 
politics. His charming personality and democratic bon- 
homie are reminiscent of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and have 
endeared him to his followers and won the goodwill of his 
political opponents. If he lacks Laurier’s serenity of 
temper and oratorical gifts, he has a more practical mind, 
a firmer will, and greater powers of industry, and he is as 
much master of his Cabinet as Laurier ever was. But, if 
his record at Ottawa since 1941 marks him as an exception 
to the general rule that great lawyers who embark late in 
life upon a political career do not repeat their success at 
the Bar, his temperament and the brevity of his political 
experience have prevented him from acquiring the supple 
dexterity of his predecessor, Mr Mackenzie King, in the 
suppression of awkward issues and in the placation of 
conflicting sectional interests, and his handling of certain 
problems has been maladroit and shocked the veterans of 
his party. Indeed he sometimes gives the impression that 
he is still a lawyer, who is doing his best with a brief for 
the Liberal Party and is indifferent to the political con- 
sequences of his pronouncements and actions. But his 
assiduous devotion to his duties, his intellectual integrity, 
and his innate modesty have won for him the general 
respect of the country since he became its Prime Minister. 

The second most powerful figure in the Ministry is 
Mr C. D. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
An American by birth, who was a professor of civil engi- 
neering in Dalhousie University before he became a 
successful builder of grain elevators, he was as Minister of 
Munitions and Supply during the Second World War 
through his professional experience, his administrative 
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gifts, and his driving power able to render invaluable 
service as the organiser of the industrial side of Canada’s 
war effort, and to-day the same qualities, employed by him 
as the director of Canada’s trade policies, give him the 
confidence of the industrial and business communities. 
His great weakness is that he has never shaken off the 
American conception that the Executive is the coequal of 
Parliament and not its subordinate, and his airy disregard 
of the traditional processes of the British parliamentary 
system has impaired his authority in the House of 
Commons and on several occasions involved him in serious 
trouble. But both Mr St Laurent and Mr Howe have a 
distinctly conservative cast of mind and their dominating 
influence in the Cabinet ensures that its policies will never 
diverge much beyond the centre. 

However, the age of Mr St Laurent, sixty-eight, 
obviously precludes any great prolongation of his public 
career, and Mr Howe, whose health is imperfect, is known 
to desire an early release from office. But there is no 
evidence of the existence of any radical wing in the 
St Laurent Ministry constantly urging a swifter pace in 
reforms and tending to give Liberal policies a leftward 
direction, if the two senior leaders of the party vanished 
from the stage. For the succession to the leadership of 
the Liberal Party there will be keen competition among a 
quintette of comparatively young Ministers, all of them 
under fifty-five years of age. Mr Abbott, the Minister of 
Finance, Mr Martin, the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Mr Claxton, the Minister for Natio. al Defence, 
Mr Pearson, the Minister for External Affairs, and Mr 
Garson, the Minister of Justice, are all regarded as potential 
aspirants for their party’s leadership and each has a band 
of fervent partisans. 

Of this group of younger Liberal Ministers, Mr Pearson 
is easily the most attractive and promising figure. If 
there is a flavour of boyish immaturity about his speeches 
and the allegation that he courts publicity too much has 
some justification, he has a livelier mind and more pro- 
gressive outlook than any of his competitors, and he 
realises the need of educating the Canadian public about 
international problems, in which he has so far been a 
specialist. If he broadened the range of his political 
interests he would have on his merits a good prospect of 
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succeeding to the leadership of the Liberal Party and giving 
its policies a direction, which would absolve it from the 
charge that it is more friendly to vested interests than 
any other party, but, as will be explained later, his 
Protestantism may be a barrier to his elevation. 

Mr St Laurent has recently brought into his Cabinet 
two useful young recruits in Mr Edouard Rinfret, the 
Postmaster-General, and Mr Hugues Lapointe, the Minister 
for Veterans’ Affairs, but the extreme racialism of the 
former may cause him some trouble, as, since he became 
a Minister, he has opened up a vista of bitter controversy 
by proclaiming his intention to start a crusade for extending 
the rule of bilingualism for all governmental activities— 
which is now limited to the Federal authority and the 
province of Quebec—to all the other provinces. 

The Progressive-Conservative Party under the vigorous 
leadership of Mr Drew has been filling the role of official 
opposition with vigilance and greater efficiency than in 
some recent Parliaments, and it has been encouraged by 
the results of by-elections, through which it has raised its 
parliamentary strength to 43 by the capture of two seats 
from the Liberals and secured three recruits above the 
average in quality. Mr Drew harps too much upon the 
menace offered by the domestic Communists of Canada, 
who are a negligible force, but he has settled down at 
Ottawa as a very competent parliamentarian, and during 
the special session held in September his informed know- 
ledge of military matters made him a very formidable 
critic of the Government’s policy in regard to the war in 
Korea. He and his party had the cooperation of the other 
parties on the opposition benches for a sustained indict- 
ment of the Ministry on the score of both the tardiness and 
meagreness of its contribution to the struggle in Korea, 
and Mr Claxton, the Minister for National Defence, who is 
the most unpopular member of the Cabinet, failed to give 
any satisfactory explanation why he had so little to show 
for the Government’s quite substantial expenditures upon 
armaments since the close of the Second World War. 
There is a sharp division of opinion inside the Progressive- 
Conservative Party over its defence policy ; one wing of 
the party holds that Canada cannot hope to fulfil adequately 
her obligations as a signatory of the North Atlantic Pact 
without adopting some form of compulsory military service, 
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but fear that commitment to such a policy would render 
hopeless the prospect of gaining seats in French-Canada 
at the next election restrains many Progressive-Conser- 
vative members, including Mr Drew, from endorsing it 
openly. 

At the special session the Progressive-Conservatives 
opposed without success the Government’s legislation 
which gives it arbitrary authority to revive the controls 
operated during the last war over the production and 
allocation of materials essential to the defence programme, 
and on this issue it parted company with the C.C.F., whose 
spokesmen demanded the restoration of a general system 
of price control. The Progressive-Conservative Party 
remain firm advocates of strengthening Canada’s ties with 
Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth and of en- 
couraging a greater flow of immigration from Britain, and 
they seem to be making some progress in convincing the 
voters that they are capable of providing the country with 
a satisfactory alternative to the present administration. 
But their fundamental difficulty is that as long as they fail 
to draw any substantial parliamentary support from 
French-Canada, the great natural reservoir of conservative 
sentiment, there are simply not enough Conservatives in the 
rest of Canada to produce a majority at Ottawa. 

The 13 members, who represent Canada’s Socialist Party, 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, in the House 
of Commons are an inadequate reflection of its voting 
strength in the country, but their high average of parlia- 
mentary ability and the skilful leadership of Mr M. J. 
Coldwell, who is the best parliamentarian in the present 
House of Commons, enable them to play a very effective 
role at Ottawa as critics of the Government. But at the 
moment the high level of general prosperity which has 
existed in Canada under a system of free enterprise since 
the close|of the Second World War, and the contrast with 
the failure of the Labour Party to extricate Britain from 
a regime of austerity have not created a favourable atmo- 
sphere for making converts for Socialism. Moreover, the 
C.C.F. has been suffering from the activities of a fanatical 
group of extreme Leftists, who have opposed their titular 
leaders on such issues as their approval of Canada’s 
adhesion to the North Atlantic Pact, and, although some 
of the most troublesome of these malcontents have been 
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expelled from the party, a sufficient number survive in its 
ranks to create suspicions in the public mind that the 
party is infected with Communist doctrines. Accordingly, 
it is plain that an era of hard times must arrive before the 
C.C.F. can offer any serious challenge to the two older 
parties. 

The Social Credit group, who number 10, all drawn from 
the province of Alberta, have never since their first appear- 
ance at Ottawa in 1935 played anything but an inconse- 
quential role in the Federal Parliament. The contributions 
of their spokesmen to debates on current problems have 
usually been puerile and they have reserved most of their 
energies for a persistent and tiresome advocacy of their 
pet panacea for the economic and financial troubles of 
Canada. But in this propaganda they have been seriously 
handicapped by the knowledge that the Social Credit 
Ministries, which have held power in the province of 
Alberta since 1935, have made no serious effort to give 
practical application to the system of Social Credit devised 
by its originator, Major C. H. Douglas. At the moment 
Alberta, thanks to the discovery of very rich oil-fields within 
its bounds, is the most prosperous province in Canada and 
the enrichment of its Treasury in the past two years by 
some 42 million dollars from sales of oil lands and revenues 
from oil royalties has placed the Social Credit Ministry of 
Mr Manning in a peculiarly comfortable financial position. 
One result of this stroke of good fortune is that the Social 
Credit Party has discarded any radical ideas that it ever 
professed and has relapsed both at Edmonton and Ottawa 
into a complacent conservatism. The resolute opposition 
of its leaders to any plans for international organisation. 
on the ground that any such structure is bound to be con- 
trolled by a sinister clique of international financiers, makes 
them fervent advocates of what used to be called Imperial! 
cooperation, and, since they are vociferous champions of 
free enterprise and denounce both socialism and com- 
munism, they have come to be regarded as potential allies 
of the Progressive-Conservative Party. The Communists, 
now disguised as the Labour-Progressive Party, have no 
representative at Ottawa, and, although the party seems 
supplied with sufficient funds to carry on its pro-Russian 
propaganda, it has merely a nuisance value and its influence 
has been weakened by a drastic purge of their Communist 
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members undertaken by the labour organisations of 
Canada. 

During the present Parliament the legislative pro- 
gramme of the St Laurent Ministry has been comparatively 
modest and mostly of non-controversial character, and it 
has sponsored no reforms of major importance or made 
any serious alterations in its financial and fiscal policies, 
which have been sufficiently successful to justify a welcome 
abatement of taxation. Up to a point its international 
policy commanded almost general approval, but it has not 
emerged with any credit from the crisis created by the civil 
warin Korea. Certain Ministers had talked very boastfully 
about the Government’s wholehearted zeal for supporting 
and strengthening the structure of the United Nations and 
about the important role which Canada was playing in the 
moulding of its policies. But, when the U.N.O. called upon 
all its members for a cooperative effort to defeat the 
Communist assault upon South Korea, the St Laurent 
Ministry showed a strange reluctance to live up to its 
professions. This reluctance can be attributed to the 
ingrained aversion of its French-Canadian supporters to 
Canada’s participation in wars overseas, and many people 
are puzzled by the failure of the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec to bestir themselves to convince 
the French-Canadians that any struggle against Com- 
munists should be regarded as a holy war for the salvation 
of their Church. 

Anyhow, the Government’s meagre initial contribution 
of three destroyers and a group of transport planes was 
assailed -«as inadequate by the opposition press in Canada 
and evoked scathing comments from American papers like 
the ‘ Chicago Tribune.’ However, under the pressure of 
public opinion in the English-speaking provinces, the 
Government has now organised a Special Brigade, which 
it has placed at the disposal of the United Nations, but 
the cold fact remains that the war in Korea may be over 
without Canada having contributed any combat troops to 
the struggle on land. So when in September last the 
candidacy of Mr Pearson, the head of Canada’s delegation, 
for one of the seven Vice-Presidencies of the U.N.O. failed, 
the ‘ Ottawa Journal’ voiced the sentiments of many 
Canadians with these editorial comments upon _ his 
rejection : 
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‘In recent years,’ it wrote, ‘in this country too many people, 
not even in positions of political responsibility, talked and 
wrote of Canada as ‘a middle power’ and too many others 
with elected responsibility talked, when there was no inter- 
national trouble in sight, far in advance of what was politically 
possible or far in advance of what they must have known to 
be politically expedient in light of the basis of their political 
power, if trouble did emerge. When trouble came in Korea 
these people changed their tone. Instead of talk about Canada 
being *‘ a middle power ”’ and giving leadership in the Atlantic 
Treaty and being ready and willing to act effectively and 
promptly at the call of the United Nations, we have now a 
muted and less heroic kind of talk from them—talk of the 
need of keeping troops in Canada to defend Canada, in short to 
help the United Nations and the Atlantic Community by 
preparing to fight where fighting is not taking place.’ 


The ‘ Journal ’ then proceeded to express the hope that the 
rejection of Mr Pearson’s candidacy ‘ will teach certain 
Canadian politicians to put on fewer international airs or 
at least not to talk one way, while acting another way, the 
while apparently gambling on that nothing would turn up 
to hold them to their words.’ 

But the greatest factor in the erosion of the Govern- 
ment’s popularity, which by-elections have revealed, has 
been its failure to check the steady rise in the cost of living, 
which according to a survey made by a Liberal paper, 
the *‘ Winnipeg Free Press,’ is now higher in Canada than 
in the United States. So it has now made a belated move 
to appease the public by freeing the Canadian dollar from 
the artificial rates of exchange established in September 
1949 and removing most of the surviving controls upon 
imports in the hope that these measures will lower the 
Canadian price level. 

It is, however, to the credit of the St Laurent Ministry 
that it is tackling the problem of securing for Canada full 
control of her own constitution, which at present is 
embalmed in the British North America Act, passed by 
the British Parliament in 1866. Amendments of that Act 
passed by both houses of the Federal Parliament of 
Canada have always been endorsed by the British Parlia- 
ment, but the retention of even nominal control of Canada’s 
constitution at Westminster is obviously an anomaly and 


has long been regarded by Canadian nationalists as a badge 
12 
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of political subordination, which is incompatible with 
Canada’s status as an independent nation. No party in 
Britain wants to cling to this trusteeship, but in the past 
the real obstacle to any change was the unwillingness of the 
French-Canadians to place their special rights in regard to 
language, religion, and education, which are explicitly 
guaranteed by the British North America Act, at the 
mercy of a Canadian Parliament in which English-speaking 
Protestants were in the majority. But the increase of the 
political weight of the French-Canadian element at Ottawa 
has modified their fears of the consequences of constitu- 
tional changes and Mr St Laurent’s high authority as a 
constitutional lawyer has helped to win acceptance in 
French-Canada for his argument that the special privileges 
of his race would not necessarily be endangered if the 
British Parliament ceased to be a watchdog over them. 

A Federal-Provincial Conference, which he summoned 
early this year and at which all the ten provinces were 
represented by their Premiers, agreed unanimously that it 
was desirable for Canada to acquire unfettered control of 
her constitution, and that, when it passed to Ottawa, 
adequate safeguards for the basic rights of the French- 
Canadians should be created. A sub-committee consisting 
of the Federal Minister of Justice and the Attorney- 
Generals of the ten provinces was then entrusted with the 
task of exploring in consultation with the provincial 
governments the different facets of the problem and 
evolving a procedure acceptable to all parties, through 
which the constitution could be domiciled in Canada. 
And during the last week of September the Federal- 
Provincial Conference was reconvened in Quebec City to 
receive and discuss the report of this sub-committee upon 
its labours in the intervening months. 

The claim of the official communiqué issued at the 
close of this meeting that its proceedings had been com- 
pletely harmonious and that further headway had been 
made towards the solution of the constitutional problem 
was justified to the extent that no acute fissures, such as 
would have made the continuance of the discussions un- 
profitable, developed. But apparently the efforts of the 
sub-committee of legal experts to evolve a satisfactory 
formula for accomplishing the desired change had en- 
countered a serious obstacle in the adamant refusal of a 
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group of provinces to modify in favour of the Federal 
authority the terms of Section 92 of the British North 
America Act, which confers upon the provinces exclusive 
jurisdiction over ‘ property and civil rights.’ The present 
Federal Government feels strongly that it requires a larger 
measure of authority in these fields to cope successfully 
with problems created by the present international situa- 
tion, such as the need for certain economic and financial 
controls and the suppression of subversive activities. 

But the discussion of this problem raised a fundamental 
issue, which has long been a subject of controversy. It 
concerns the contention that Canadian Confederation was 
an agreement between a group of the British North 
American colonies, now transformed into provinces, and 
also a compact between the two basic racial stocks and 
that in passing the British North America Act the role 
of the British Parliament was merely that of a notary, who 
witnessed and put his seal upon the agreement. On this 
premise it is argued that the British North America Act 
is not a normal statute susceptible of amendment by the 
enacting authority and that any changes made in relation 
to it must have the acquiescence of the original parties to 
the contract of Confederation. 

Hitherto all Federal Governments of Canada have 
rejected this thesis and have secured amendments of the 
constitution without consulting the provinces. In recent 
years, Mr Duplessis, the Provincial Premier of Quebec, 
has been the most vocal exponent of the ‘ compact ’ theory, 
but he has had some support from two Liberal Premiers 
from the Maritime provinces, Mr McNair of New Brunswick 
and Mr Macdonald of Nova Scotia, and at the meeting in 
Quebec he shrewdly permitted the former to take the lead 
in opposing the plan of reform favoured by the Federal 
Government. And Mr McNair secured backing for his 
views not only from Mr Duplessis and Mr Macdonald, but 
from the Premiers of Canada’s three youngest provinces, 
Mr Douglas of Saskatchewan, a Socialist, Mr Manning of 
Alberta, a Social Crediter, and Mr Smallwood of Newfound- 
land, a Liberal. Their provinces were not parties to the 
pact of Confederation, but they agreed with Mr McNair 
that a constitution framed in 1866 has become antiquated 
and quite inadequate to the present circumstances of 
Canada and that the procedure favoured by the Federal 
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Government would be an unsatisfactory piece of patch- 
work upon an obsolete instrument. So the St Laurent 
Ministry found a majority of the provincial delegates, 
including three Premiers, who are its political allies 
demanding that the British North America Act should be 
discarded and that the conference should address its 
energies to the production of a brand new constitution 
suited to Canada’s present needs. 

Obviously, until this issue is settled, no further progress 
can be made with the negotiations. At the moment Mr 
St Laurent, with the support of a few provincial premiers, 
argues that the conference should first proceed to fulfil its 
original mission of devising a formula for making the 
Canadian constitution amendable in Canada and that the 
accomplishment of this change would facilitate the drafting 
of a brand-new constitution, which he does not rule out. 
The dissentient Premiers, however, do not want any piece- 
meal treatment of the constitutional problem, and the 
outcome was that the special sub-committee was instructed 
to continue its work and report to a third session of the full 
conference, which will be held early in December. 

But, even if the St Laurent Ministry and the provincial 
governments which support it yield to their opponents, a 
decision will then have to be reached about the procedure 
for drafting a new constitution. The politicians who were 
present at Quebec undoubtedly feel quite capable of fram- 
ing it and would like a free hand for the task, but a large 
body of opinion in Canada would insist that an enterprise 
of such profound importance for the future of Canada 
could not safely be entrusted to a group of transient 
politicians, of whom a decise majority would be Liberals, 
and that there should be convened for the purpose a special 
constitutional convention, to which oppositions as well as 
governments would send delegates and thereby ensure a 
fair representation of all shades of opinion. 

One advantage of such a special constitutional con- 
vention is that it could deal with the reform of the Canadian 
Senate, which has been long overdue. Composed of life 
appointees nominated by the Ministry of the day, there are 
only two cases since Confederation in which Governments 
have not filled vacancies with faithful partisans. As a 
consequence, any long tenure of power by a party has 
always assured it an overwhelming majority in the Senate, 
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and the uninterrupted Liberal control of appointments to 
the Senate since 1935 has resulted in a farcical situation. 
To-day 77 Liberal Senators are faced with an opposition 
composed of 11 Progressive-Conservatives and, since half 
of the latter are aged invalids, whose attendance is at the 
best fitful, this opposition is incapable of sustaining a decent 
debate. Moreover, both the C.C.F. and the Social Credit 
parties are without a single spokesman in the Upper 
Chamber. 

From such a situation the prestige and authority of 
the Senate would have suffered more than it has, if a group 
of able Senators, including two who were leading members 
of Liberal Cabinets, had not in recent sessions taken a very 
independent line and subjected governmental legislation to 
severe scrutiny and criticisms and initiated fruitful inquiries 
into pressing problems But the independent attitude of 
these Liberal Senators is only a temporary palliative and 
some permanent solution of the problem of the Senate has 
become essential. It is quite plain that, if the Liberal 
Party were to secure another lease of power, it might easily 
through the operations of mortality have a complete 
monopoly of the representation in the Senate by 1956, and 
such a condition of affairs would be intolerable to the 
country. Atthe moment there are 14 vacant seats in the 
Senate, and Prime Minister St Laurent has been credited 
with the intention of acting on the suggestion made by 
influential papers like the *‘ Toronto Globe’ and ‘ Mail’ 
that he should place most of the nominations for the 
vacancies at the disposal of the leaders of the parties in 
opposition in proportion to their strength or that he should 
summon to the Senate a group of men who have won 
distinction in different walks of life without taking any 
prominent part in politics. The real weakness of the 
Senate’s position arises from the fact that party leaders 
in Canada have habitually reserved appointments to it for 
faithful supporters, who were tired either of office or of 
fighting elections, or for rich men, who had contributed 
generously to party funds. There has been a sedulous 
and deplorable avoidance of the British practice of leaven- 
ing the House of Lords with men who have attained real 
eminence in other spheres of life than politics and thereby 
providing the Upper Chamber with a fund of expert know- 
ledge upon a variety of problems. There has been no lack 
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of alternative schemes for providing Canada with an 
efficient and truly representative Upper Chamber, and it 
would be the function of a constitutional convention to 
examine their respective merits and select the most 
attractive and practicable. 

One fruit, of which the full harvest has yet to be 
garnered, of the policies of the late Mr Mackenzie King has 
been the firm riveting of French-Canadian control upon the 
central government at Ottawa. He knew that he owed 
his selection as leader and his prolonged tenure of office to 
the faithful support of the French-Canadians, and it was 
an tdée fixée with him never to countenance any policies 
which might alienate the French-Canadians from the 
Liberal Party. Some of the methods which he employed 
in pursuing this aim would not bear close examination and 
often landed him in difficult corners, but they were 
eminently successful, and only in one of his elections, that 
of 1930, did the Liberal Party fail to carry all but a tiny 
fraction of the seats in French-Canada. His influence was 
largely responsible for the selection of a French-Canadian, 
Mr St Laurent, as his successor, and to-day 70 out of the 
73 Federal members from Quebec are Liberals or Indepen- 
dent Liberals and about a score of Liberal members from 
other provinces are either French-Canadians or owe their 
seats to a French-Canadian bloc of voters in their con- 
stituencies. As a result, French-Canadian influence is so 
powerful in the councils of the Liberal Party as to be the 
decisive factor about policies, and when the swing of the 
political pendulum begins to operate at future elections, 
it is the British contingent in the Liberal Parliamentary 
Party that will be weakened rather than the French. So 
the prospect is that if the great majority of French- 
Canadians continue to give their allegiance to the Federal 
Liberal Party, their control of its policies in future Parlia- 
ments will be even firmer than it is to-day. 

Time was when a substantial number of the Irish and 
Scottish Catholic voters of Canada were in the Conservative 
fold, but nowadays most of them support the Liberal party, 
and cognisance must be taken of the factor of religion in 
any forecast of political trends in Canada. At a time when 
the Roman Catholic Church is hard beset by its Communist 
enemies in Eastern Europe its leaders must see the advan- 
tage of having a devotee of their faith as head of the 
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government of the most important Dominion in the 
Commonwealth. It was with this fact in mind that a very 
experienced Canadian politician recently predicted to the 
writer that Mr Mackenzie King would have the distinction 
of being the last Protestant Prime Minister of Canada, 
and he gave compelling statistical arguments to support 
his case. The last Canadian census taken in 1941 showed 
that 44-5 per cent. of the total population of Canada at 
that time were Roman Catholics, and in view of the much 
higher birth-rate of the Roman Catholics and the decline 
of Protestant immigration to a mere trickle, authoritative 
statisticians calculate that the census of 1951 will reveal 
that the Roman Catholic quota of the total population 
has risen to nearly 50 per cent. and that in age class under 
12 the Roman Catholic children easily outnumber the non- 
Catholics. Under these ciremstances the Roman Catholics 
of Canada can, if they choose, keep their grip upon the 
leadership of the Liberal Party, and, if Mr St Laurent 
decides to retire before another election, they can ensure 
the choice of some Roman Catholic, like Mr Martin, as his 
successor. And, if the other parties kept Protestants as 
their leaders, the Roman Catholic voters, regardless of the 
issues which were the staple of the election campaign, would 
give their co-religionist such solid support that he would 
be unbeatable. Hence it follows that, if the other Canadian 
parties want to obtain a majority in the Federal Parliament, 
they will be compelled to find some Roman Catholic leader, 
who could have a chance of detaching Roman Catholic 
voters from the Liberal Party. 

But the prospect of the permanent ascendency of the 
Roman Catholic element with all its implications is very 
unpalatable to many Canadian Protestants and there is a 
growing inclination among them to see the only avenue of 
escape from it in some federal political structure, which 
would embrace all the nations adhering to the North 
Atlantic Pact. Evidence that the idea of such a federal 
union has considerable support in Canada was provided 
last session by the Canadian Senate, when it passed at the 
instigation of Senator Euler, a former Liberal Minister, a 
resolution urging that the governments of the North 
Atlantic powers should without delay hold a conference to 
explore the possibilities of applying the federal principle 
to the organisation of the North Atlantic powers. Mr 
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Pearson, Canada’s Minister for External Affairs, has 
expressed some sympathy with this project and not long 
ago he was pressed by the American leaders of the move- 
ment for federal union, which has accumulated a surprising 
amount of support in the Congress of the United States, to 
take the initiative in proposing such a conference. Their 
reasons for this pressure are that, if the Canadian Govern- 
ment would make the initial move, it would help to remove 
any suspicions that Wall Street was promoting the idea 
for its own special ends and that the chances of en- 
listing British support would be improved. But although 
two prominent French-Canadian Liberal Senators spoke 
strongly in favour of Senator Euler’s resolution, the 
St Laurent Ministry cannot be sure that a majority of the 
French-Canadian people would approve of the _ sub- 
mergence of Canada’s national identity in a federal 
organisation, which the United States would be likely to 
dominate, and accordingly it has made no move about 
the projected conference on federal union. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON. 


POSTSCRIPT TO TIBET (page 95). 

According to recent reports Chinese Communist forces are advancing on 
Lhasa from the north and east, but accounts vary considerably as to how far 
they have progressed. Resistance seems to have been negligible. Reports as to 
the whereabouts of the Dalai Lama also vary, and he is reported to be in Lhasa, 
while within a few days it is stated that he has fled to India and is a guest of 
the Indian Government. In any case, the peaceful occupation of Tibet by 
Chinese Communists can be only a matter of a few weeks. The Tibetans have 
appealed to the Security Council to intervene on their behalf with the Chinese 
and to stay the invasion. A similar appeal has been dispatched to Mr Nehru 
and the Indian Government, but it is likely to receive but scant success in view 
of the strict attitude of neutrality adopted by Mr Nehru. At the same time 
the invasion of Tibet and the approach of the Communist forces to the Indian 
frontier is viewed with grave apprehension in New Delhi, especially because of 
the recent rising in Nepal. The attitude of the British Government has been 
stated by Ministers to the effect that they recognise the suzerainty of China 
over Tibet, but only on the understanding that Tibet is to be regarded as auto- 
nomous. This conforms with the Simla Conference of 1914. 

The Tibetan delegates to China which left Lhasa last February were 
detained for some months in India, where at last they have met the Chinese 
delegates.| Nothing, however, seems to have transpired with regard to this 
meeting : immediately after they had met, the Chinese invasion started for 
Lhasa. 

Pekin radio still broadcasts the well-known formulas that they ‘ are freeing 
the Tibetan people from Anglo-United States oppression under British and 
American imperialists.’ 
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Str OSBERT SITWELL is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his autobiography in five volumes. It is indeed 
unusual for anyone to have enough material about his own 
life and the ingenuity to plan and the skill to write so 
large a work before the age of sixty, but it must be added 
that Sir Osbert has been wise to use himself as a peg—a 
substantial and weight-carrying peg—on which to hang 
many portraits of his relations, friends and others with 
whom he has had interesting associations, as well as of his 
homes and other scenes connected with his family life, 
childhood and after. The latest and final volume is called 
‘Noble Essences or Courteous Revelations ’ (Macmillan), 
and it is a collection of word pictures. Ada Leverson, one 
of those portrayed, once said to the author, * You ought to 
try and think out some affectations. Jt is not natural for 
a writer to be natural.’ How far Sir Osbert himself has 
followed this advice readers of his books (and incidentally 
of his description of himself in ‘ Who’s Who’) can decide 
for themselves, but the literary and artistic people described 
in this volume seem on the whole to have followed Mrs 
Leverson’s advice with remarkable success. Even Sir 
Edmund Gosse had his affectations ; far more so Ronald 
Firbank, Wilfred Owen, Lytton Strachey, Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio, Richard Sickert, Mrs Leverson, and Arnold Bennett. 
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Perhaps even the charming Violet Gordon Woodhouse and 
the exceptionally attractive Rex Whistler. At times read- 
ing the book is like going through a hothouse filled with 
exotic flowers and, to regain balance again, one would like 
something about, say, the hard-living, hard-drinking, 
coarse, Open-air sporting squires whom Horace Walpole 
used to call the ‘ Beefs ’"—but they would hardly be 
congenial to Sir Osbert. The book has real interest, real 
individuality, real literary skill, and, sometimes, real 
affectation and artificial even if noble essence. At any 
rate it makes very entertaining reading. 

Since we last reviewed the new and fully revised edition 
of ‘Everyman’s Encyclopedia’ (Dent) four further 
volumes have appeared, ranging from Dramatic Unities to 
Map, and dealing with a multitude of subjects celestial and 
terrestial, abstract and concrete, artistic, literary, scientific, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral. No reviewer can be ex- 
pected to read through all this wealth of knowledge, in over 
3,000 double-columned pages packed with information. It 
is possible only to examine selected articles and in this, as 
far as the present writer is concerned, ‘ Everyman’s’ comes 
out with high honours. The whole book is a most valuable 
one for both its contents and its compactness, and it should 
be in constant use. 

‘Vindication of Ruskin,’ by J. Howard Whitehouse 
(Allen and Unwin), is an answer and attempted refutation of 
views expressed in Admiral Sir William James’ ‘ Order of 
Release,’ which deals with the transient and disastrous 
married life of John Ruskin and Effie Gray. No one can 
doubt Mr Whitehouse’s devotion to the memory of Ruskin, 
nor his conviction that Ruskin’s own statement of this 
case (written by him for the proctor in the divorce pro- 
ceedings brought by Effie, but in fact never used and now 
published for the first time) exonerates him from blame 
in spite of evidence to the contrary given by Sir William 
James. But does it? Can any man who shows himself 
so selfish an egotist as to write as Ruskin did about his 
wife, ‘I married her, thinking her so young and affectionate 
that I might influence her as I chose, and make of her 
just such a wife as I wanted’ or again ‘ Perhaps the 
principal cause of it (i.e. the breakdown of the marriage)— 
next to her resolute effort to detach me from my parents, 
was her always thinking that I should attend her, instead 
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of herself attending me ’—could any such egotist fail to 
make a burden of life to a high spirited and attractive 
young wife, and be blameworthy. As to the non-consum- 
mation of the marriage, Ruskin’s and Effie’s evidences 
are directly contradictory. Why should Effie have changed 
her nature so entirely that when she married Millais 
she became the happy mother of several children? Mr 
Whitehouse with singleness of purpose has set himself 
the task of putting his hero on a pedestal, but it may well 
be argued that he would have been wiser to let the matter 
alone, for most readers, we think, will still take the side of 
Effie. 

There must be something unusually skilful and attrac- 
tive about a book which can make the personal and family 
affairs of toads, slugs, snails, and limpets really engrossing 
to readers (like the present reviewer) to whom such 
creatures are definitely allergic! Yet this is what Bernard 
Gooch does in his new book ‘ The Strange World of Nature’ 
(Lutterworth Press). He deals mainly with some of the 
commoner creatures that are to be seen in almost any 
garden, on a country walk, or during a holiday at the sea- 
side. Besides the frogs, toads, snails, etc., we are given 
delightful chapters on sea birds, bird nurseries, the use of 
‘tools’ provided by nature, flock movements, fear in 
wild animals, and animal intelligence. Mr Gooch is an 
enthusiastic and learned natural historian and he infects 
his readers with his enthusiasm. Even slugs in the 
strawberry bed can be made romantic! This book 
shows how much real interest and enjoyable study and 
pastime can be got from even the most ordinary surround- 
ings, and it should bring delight to any country lover, 
and the woodcut illustrations by Joan Hassall are most 
attractive. 

Messrs Longman, the publishers of ‘A History of the 
English People,’ by R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys 
claim for it that ‘it is a mine of fascinating informa- 
tion and unusual facts, skilfully pieced together so that 
the pattern of daily life over ten centuries of English 
history emerges mosaic-like as a brightly coloured yet 
homogeneous whole . . . it is a guide not only for 
reference to fact but also to sheer enjoyable reading.’ 
That high claim is amply justified, as it is a book of out- 
standing interest and merit. It might be said that if the 
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ever-popular Quennell’s * History of Everyday Things in 
England ’ is planned for school boys and girls, this book 
is planned for their elder brothers and sisters—and parents, 
uncles, and aunts too, for it will please all of them. It is 
arranged in periods, medizval, Black Death to earlier 
Tudor, later Tudor and Stuart, William III to 1887, and 
a Twentieth Century Epilogue. In earlier days we are 
told of knights, clerks, labourers, and travellers; then of 
town and country life, medicine and hygiene, theatres 
and amusements, education, justice and parochial organi- 
sation. Then we come back to town and country life in 
later periods, family life, schools and universities, crime 
and punishments, fashions, home life, children, and 
popular tastes and sport. The authors have been to great 
pains in collecting their information from all available 
sources and they know how to serve it up attractively, with 
suitable comment, sometimes astringent. 

A new edition of ‘The Story of Architecture,’ by 
P. Leslie Waterhouse (Batsford), revised and brought up 
to date by Professor R. A. Cordingley of Manchester 
University, is welcome. It is no little achievement to get 
into 230 small pages a review of architecture from the 
Egyptian Pyramids to American skyscrapers, dealing on 
the way with Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Byzantine, 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance styles, and nine- 
teenth-century amalgams or adaptations of them all. 
Moreover the development of these styles is shown in 
Italy, France, Germany, as well as Britain—2,000 years 
or so of architecture in more than half a dozen countries. 
Obviously a book like this cannot aspire to go deeply into 
any subject, but that is not its aim. It is much more than 
an appetiser for the subject, as a remarkable amount of 
solid information is given. It is also more than just a 
work of reference as it is worth reading for its own sake. 
It is also enriched with about 100 excellent photographs 
and many diagrams. Certainly it is a book for any 
reader interested in architecture to buy, not just to borrow. 

Major Henry Legge-Bourke, M.P., in his book ‘ Master 
of the Offices ’ (Forum Books: the Falcon Press), seeks to 
prove that the Treasury Minute of 1919, which conferred 
on the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury the title of 
Head of the Civil Service (and gave him powers over other 
Government Departments), was not only exceedingly 
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harmful in its general effects but was specially maleficent 
in the Foreign Office, and by causing confusion there helped 
largely towards our ineffective foreign policy in the 1930's. 
[t may seem to be a small peg on which to hang such big 
issues, but even a small flaw in the stearing-gear may have 
disastrous consequences for the most powerful motor-car. 
If the Head of the Civil Service is responsible for promotion 
in all departments, it may well be that civil servants will 
look to him rather than to their own departmental chiefs 
and that senior officials will consult him more than is 
desirable—and, however good he may be, he will probably 
know but little of the special problems of the Foreign 
Office, and his influence may be harmful. To prove a 
thesis like that generalities are not enough, actual cases 
must be given and that is where Major Legge-Bourke’s 
difficulty lies. He naturally denies, without any hesitation, 
any reference to the present extremely able, efficient, and 
tactful Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, Sir Edward 
Bridges. Otherwise only one Permanent Secretary is 
mentioned and he is Sir Warren Fisher, a man so dominant 
and so unusual that it is risky to base any general deduc- 
tions on him. Major Legge-Bourke prints the Prime 
Minister’s letters in answer to his questions on the subject 
and many readers will agree with Mr Attlee that the present 
safeguards are really sufficient to cover any difficulty that 
may arise, especially as the Foreign Office has now been 
removed from the province of the Head of the Civil 
Service. We are shown that high authorities support 
Major Legge-Bourke’s contention—Lord Chatfield, Lord 
Perth, Sir Walford Selby, Professor Namier, and others, 
and we may take on trust that the Treasury Minute really 
did work harm in the past, but we want evidence as well 
as trust. That our Foreign Office was often lamentably 
inefficient in the 1930's is certainly true and we can be 
grateful to anyone who sets out to show why and can make 
a good case for his contention. So we can thank Major 
Legge- Bourke. 

‘The Rise of Russia in Asia,’ by David J. Dallin (Hollis 
and Carter), is by the author of perhaps the two most im- 
portant books on contemporary Russia. “The Real Soviet 
Russia’ and ‘Forced Labour in Soviet Russia.” Here he 
traces the courseof Russian policy in Asiafor the last hundred 
years. It is well known that the Bolsheviks took over, 
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indeed exaggerated, the Russian Imperial policy of expan- 
sion in Asia, to which Sazonov, Nicolas II’s best foreign 
minister, was strongly opposed. The details given by Dr 
Dallin form a consecutive story that should prove of serious 
value to all students of the subject, a class that ought to 
comprise all those threatened by the present march of Com- 
munism. ‘ Russia must expand territorially at the expense 
of her neighbours,’ declared the ‘ Novoye Vremya’ in 1912, 
a policy of Pan-Slav aggrandisement greatly facilitated by 
England, America, Japan, France, and Germany struggling, 
like dogs over a bone, for the spoils awaited from moribund 
China. It is amusing to those who knew, and instructive 
to those who did not, to be reminded of Nicolas II’s 
weathercock mentality—anti-British, pro-Japanese, anti- 
American, pro-German—‘everything by starts and nothing 
long ’—but on the whole till the 1914 war mainly anti- 
British. Also to learn that Borodin’s real name—he who 
was instrumental in converting modern China to Com- 
munism—was Gruzenberg, ‘a crook,’ to quote Litvinov, 
mother of that ilk, ‘from the lowest depths of Chicago,’ 
and that Chiang Kai-shek had quoted Sun Yat-sen, always 
anti-British, pro-Russian, and pro-Communist, as saying, 
‘ Borodin’s advice is my advice,’ the Kuo Min-tang having 
been received into the Comintern in 1926. The vacillating 
quality of British policy in the Far East, mainly interested, 
as it still is—teste, the recognition of Communist China—in 
immediate commercial profits, that in the long run has 
profited only our enemies, is a less amusing topic, but one 
with which readers desirous of instruction may acquaint 
themselves as it stands clearly out from Dr Dallin’s well- 
documentéd work. 

Mr Hector Bolitho has enjoyed contact with many royal 
personages, both in actual meetings and also in studying 
their histories, correspondence, and characters for his own 
books. His latest work, ‘A Biographer’s Notebook ’ 
(Longmans), is largely a succulent mixed grill of royalty, 
including Queen Marie of Rumania, the King of Jordan, 
the mother of the Prince Consort, and King Edward VII on 
his visit to Palestine when a young man. To this are 
added records of the ladies of the Darby family of Quaker 
ironfounders and of Mowbray Morris, at one time a well- 
known man of letters. The special feature of the book 
is undoubtedly the extracts from Queen Marie’s letters to 
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a young American friend; whom indeed she never saw in 
the flesh but with whom she found intellectual affinity and 
to whom she wrote with astonishing candour about herself, 
her opinions, her troubles with her son King Carol, her 
hopes for her grandson King Michael, and the problems 
of Rumania. Mr Bolitho in recording his visits to the 
King of Jordan paints an interesting and convincing 
portrait of a notable man. Dean Stanley’s letters about 
his visit to Palestine with the Prince of Wales throw 
interesting light on the Prince’s good qualities and defects. 
[t takes considerable skill to work such diverse material 
into a pattern, but Mr Bolitho has that skill and a lively 
and human style and his book is well worth reading. 

A modest literary talent can make a fair showing when 
delving into material that is both rich and abundant. It 
takes as luxuriant an endowment as that of Oliver St John 
Gogarty to eke out by brilliant guesses and astute deduc- 
tions a live portrait from such scanty material as the few 
historic facts we have about Saint Patrick. The great 
saint’s impact on history is as undeniable as the records 
are scanty. In ‘I Follow Saint Patrick ’ (Constable) Dr 
Gogarty achieves a minor miracle in evolving a convincing 
portrait not only of the saint but of a living man. Fifty- 
four places claim to be Patrick’s birthplace, and a similar 
confusion follows most of his life. Dr Gogarty’s volume 
is therefore largely composed of asides and digressions ; 
yet as these are made by a brilliantly erratic, richly 
endowed intelligence the result is a work of art. No 
writer takes his readers more into their confidence, and 
Dr Gogarty tells us that he bases his recreation on one 
unalterable fact : 


‘For mortal man the ways of Life 
And Death are still the same.’ 


A scientist of distinction, the author has no patience 
with myopic students to whom science is the only creed, 
and in the opening paragraphs of Chapter XV, he uses his 
shillelah delightfully on those meagre heads whose sole 
worship is ‘ the telescope, the microscope, and the test- 
tube.’ Saint Patrick is still an inspiration and a power to 
millions of Celts scattered all over the world and, out- 
manceuvring all handicaps, Dr Gogarty somehow brings 


alive again a man who was at once benign, austere, lovably 
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human, yet a saint. In one of his enchanting asides the 
author pays a well-deserved tribute to the late Lord 
Londonderry and to the Dowager Lady Londonderry. 

Science, because of the rapidity of its development 
in the past fifty years, has in the popular imagination 
acquired an inflated prestige. ‘Science : Its Method and 
Philosophy,’ by Dr G. Burniston Brown (Allen and Unwin), 
examines three important questions: What is Scientific 
Method ? How has it arisen? What is a scientific out- 
look on the universe ? Needless to say, the Reader in 
Physics at University College in the University of London 
examines these and congruous issues with objectivity and 
clarity. Probably Dr Brown would be the first to admit 
that his title makes an assumption hardly valid. Science, 
in spite of its triumphs, is still merely emergent; it has 
still vast distances to cover. Empirical, it has of necessity 
developed a method ; it is far too young to have developed 
a philosophy. When the priest and doctor were separated 
something was gained; what was lost is incalculable. 
Man is not a body and a soul: he is a unity and, until this 
truth is recognised, science will never function as it might 
and ought—as an integrating, not as a disintegrating 
power. It is useless to serve the individual at the price 
of destroying the race. The author is, however, on firm 
ground when he insists on the paramount need for clear 
thinking. He says: ‘ Ignorance of the scientific outlook 
causes people . . . to blame scientists for the discovery of 
atomic energy.’ Flaccid education of course produces 
flabby thinking ; but there is little evidence that, outside 
their immediate and ever-narrowing specialist interests, 
scientists are particularly capable of the high and strenuous 
task of thinking clearly. If certain assumptions common 
to most scientists be discounted, Dr Brown has written an 
extraordinarily interesting and valuable essay. It can be 
read with profit by scientist and layman alike. 

Mr Gerald Heard has made an acknowledged place for 
himself as a very lucid commentator on contemporary 
history. His latest study, ‘Morals since 1900,’ is a volume 
of the series of Twentieth Century Histories (Andrew 
Dahers) modestly ‘designed to give, in separate volumes, 
the authoritative history of many aspects of life, culture, 
and activity in Britain since 1900.’ Needless to say Mr 
Heard cannot in two-hundred and twenty-three pages fulfil 
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this grandiose promise ; nevertheless he goes as near to 
doing so as any living writer could. Such breadth could 
not be accompanied by depth ; no one could know as much 
as Mr Heard writes about with so much authority ; but 
he is so readable that, while following him, we acquiesce. 
Part I, ‘ The Political Process,’ is followed by LI, ‘Changes 
in the Five Moral Laws’; III deals with ‘The Moral 
Effects of Pure Research’; and in LV, entitled ‘The Three 
Criteria of Civilisation,’ the author comes to his conclusions, 
which he summarises under Law, Education, and Health. 
Roughly, they are that the leader integrates, and the 
specialists disintegrates, Society ; that the only really 
cohesive elements are spiritual and moral ; and that when 
these dwindle and die the people perish. 

* Whitehall, “‘ the heart of the Empire,’’ famed through- 
out the world as the administrative centre of Great Britain 
and her dependencies, has an historical background that 
for picturesqueness and dramatic incident is unsurpassed 
in our national annals. The scarcity of recent literature 
on the subject would therefore seem to justify a fresh 
attempt to tell its story... Thus begins ‘Whitehall through 
the Centuries,’ by George S. Dugdale (Phoenix House), 
and indeed readers will agree that the attempt is entirely 
justified and successful. The area may be taken as from 
where Le Sueur’s statue of Charles I now stands in the 
north to the back side of Richmond Terrace ; from the 
river to St James’s Park, an area almost entirely filled 
now by Government offices in being or in course of con- 
struction. The main romance, of course, is attached to the 
old remarkable conglomeration of buildings of many ages 
and of varying styles known as the Palace of Whitehall, 
which began as a royal residence when Henry VIII filched 
York House from Cardinal Wolsey and ended with the 
fire of 1698 which destroyed almost the whole place 
except, luckily, the product of Inigo Jones’ genius, the 
Banqueting Hall. During four and a quarter centuries 
buildings in the area have been erected, pulled out, have 
changed ownership and use and name, streets have dis- 
appeared and others been made, historic events have taken 
place and the ordinary routine of government (or the 
soulless practice of bureaucracy !) has been carried on. Mr 
Dugdale has done his work with great care, thoroughness, 
and skill, but the amount of information given is so large 
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and so concentrated that the whole is necessarily more of a 
detailed report than a literary work, and there can be no 
relaxation of the reader’s attention if the complicated story 
is to be followed properly. There are 84 well-selected 
pictures and plans which show Whitehall in all its stages 
of existence. 

‘Contemporary Jewry,’ by Israel Cohen (Methuen), is 
a work of ambitious comprehensiveness and encyclopedic 
information about the Jews, their recent past, their 
present and their future prospects. We are told of their 
culture, their aims, their language, literature, outlook, 
communities, organisations, and sects, Sephardim, Ash- 
kenazim, Liberals, pro- and anti-Zionists, and assimila- 
tionists who think that Jews should be a religious sect 
only and should mingle freely with the Gentiles among 
whom they live, and be wholehearted nationals of their 
various countries. We are also told much about their 
sufferings—six million Jews eliminated by Hitler and his 
satellites. Surely sympathy for the victims of such 
horrors should evoke world-wide good feeling for the Jews, 
but anti-Semitism and racial discrimination still abound. 
Legislation, regulation, propaganda, exhortations, and 
literature can be only palliatives and do not tackle the 
fungoid growth at its roots. Why is it that from the days 
of Pharaoh onwards through the centuries Jews have 
always evoked so much dislike. It cannot be always 
obstinate perversity on the part of Gentiles! Mr Cohen 
in his able, interesting, but naturally not impartial book 
does not answer this question. 

Mr Wilhelm Répke, the Swiss writer and sociologist, 
is, as yet, better known on the continent than in England. 
His enlightening study ‘The Social Crisis of our Time ’ 
(William Hodge) first appeared in Switzerland in 1942 
and ran into five editions. It was written in 1941, when 
Hitler’s poisonous shadow was darkening Europe, and it 
says much for the author’s vision and prescience that 
only details require modification. Even then, Switzerland 
remained a polyglot but united oasis in a war-shattered 
world ; quite rightly, therefore, Mr Répke draws many of 
his most far-reaching conclusions, pregnant suggestions, 
and telling illustrations from his own happy land with its 
peculiar genius for unity in diversity. Carefully scruti- 
nising and weighing what he calls the Splendour and Misery 
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of Capitalism, the Aberrations of Rationalism and Liberal- 
ism, and the Aberrations and Blind Alleys of Socialism, 
Mr Ropke arrives at what he calls the Third Way. This 
means, briefly, Peasants and Peasant Agriculture, Artizans 
and Small Traders, and the De-Proletarisation and De- 
centralisation of Industry. He goes on to analyse Social 
Welfare, Full Employment, Exchange Control, and analo- 
gous panaceas and finds in them and in Socialism the wide 
and slippery path to world destruction. He opens his 
Introduction with the saying ascribed to Louis XVI on 
the scaffold, ‘ I have seen all this coming for the past ten 
years. How was it possible that I never wanted to believe 
it?’ This study of one thinker’s determination to make 
‘this desperate effort in spiritual orientation’ will en- 
lighten and help everyone who gives it fair-minded atten- 
tion. The translation by Mr and Mrs Peter Schiffer 
Jacobsohn is in every way admirable. 

Mr John Russell writes exhaustively about those parts 
of ‘Switzerland’ (Batsford) with which he deals, but 
without that warm liking for the country and its people 
that transforms a guide book into a memorable book of 
travel. In his preface the author speaks of ‘ the findings 
of an enthusiast,’ but, to one reader at least, he has failed 
to convey his feelings for ‘ these disregarded areas which 
I have sought to extol.’ Covering mostly west and central 
Switzerland, Mr Russell avoids the beaten track. It is not 
so easy to avoid Rousseau, Gibbon, Byron, Mme de Staél, 
Shelley, Wagner and fifty others; Mr Russell gives us 
excellent pictures of the exteriors of Coppet, the villa 
Diodati, Gibbon’s summer-house at Lausanne; he, for- 
tunately, takes us inside these ordinary buildings converted 
into shrines because of those who inhabited them, or 
created great works there. But, surely, it is a little like 
echoing the Munich bourgeoisie of 1870 to speak of Cosima 
Wagner as a ‘ complaisant adultress.’ As in all Batsford 
books the illustrations are numerous and brilliant; two 
of the Church of the Benedictines at Einsiedeln, the 
Jungfrau from Wengen, Vineyards in the Valais, and 
Bagnato’s gay and lovely Rathaus at Bischofszell being 
surcharged with nostalgia. 

The Danish writer, Mr Hakon Mielche, has specialised 
in books designed for those who like best to travel seated by 
their own fireside. ‘After you, Columbus’ (William Hodge) 
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is one of those ‘ in the footsteps ’ books which engagingly 
mix up history, fact, legend, and fiction with a lavish dash 
of author’s personality. As such it is entertaining and, 
because the personality is unusual, it is worth reading. It, 
in fact, appeals to boys of a larger growth who still like to 
feel vicariously adventurous. The twenty-four-ton Nor- 
wegian-built yacht, ‘ Edirene,’ for obvious reasons renamed 
the ‘Sante Maria’ by the author, was a stout little ship 
that went through many hazardous hours on her long 
voyage from Denmark to Cuba. There is, perhaps, over- 
much about feasts and rum-drinking, and threadbare 
expressions such as ‘ O.K.’ supposedly give verisimilitude 
and a salty tang; thirty-one illustrations and scores of 
crude little drawings by the author perhaps help to eke 
out the almost total absence of distinction in the writing. 
‘The National Trust Guide: Places of Natural Beauty,’ 
by D. M. Matheson (Batsford), is a companion volume to 
James Lees-Milne’s ‘ National Trust Guide: Buildings ’ 
and it is equally welcome. It divides England and Wales 
into nine districts and takes the reader on tour through 
each, showing what the National Trust owns and the 
significance of many of the properties and how they fit 
into larger schemes of preservation of countryside beauty. 
Many people fail to realise how large a landowner the 
National Trust is, with properties ranging from the 
Trevelyan estates in Northumberland or the Acland ones 
in Somerset and Devon extending to 12,000 and more 
acres to small plots of an acre or so, held to save some point 
of view or historical scene. The nature reserves are 
specially important, but they present to the Trust a 
puzzling problem: the properties are held for the public, 
but admit the public without rigid restrictions and the 
reserve and quiet of nature inevitably disappear. Sketch- 
maps and a large selection of well-produced illustrations 
enhance the value of this useful little book—and no 
notice would be complete without a word of praise for Mr 
S. R. Badmin’s delightful sketch used for the wrapper. 
Miss Margaret Bourke-White is a highly skilful and 
experienced American journalist and photographer, who 
has recorded many countries with pen and camera—and 
incidentally she has a flair for getting at the people and 
events which really matter. In her latest book, ‘Inter- 
view with India’ (Phoenix House), she embodies much 
interesting material acquired in three long visits in 1946, 7, 
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and 8, that is in the important years just before and just 
after the gaining of India’s independence. She knew 
Gandhi well and had interviews with Messrs. Nehru, Patel, 
Jinnah, Birla, and Tata, as well as people like Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah of Kashmir and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. She makes no secret of her likes and dis- 
likes—Gandhi and Nehru among the former, Jinnah and 
the Indian princes, whom she evidently thinks selfish, 
grasping, and in the past careless of the welfare of their 
subjects—though now of course their power has been taken 
away—among the latter. It would have been fairer if she 
had mentioned some of the princes who really did do well 
for their people. On the whole she favours India much 
more than Pakistan, especially in Kashmir. A _ book 
without prejudices is dull and Miss Bourke-White’s is 
anything but that. Some people who have spent long 
years in India will dispute some of her facts but the book 
is lively and graphic, and the photographs are outstand- 
ingly fine. 

Admiral Sir William James can always be trusted to 
give a clear, workmanlike, honest, and well-written 
account of any subject that he takes in hand. When the 
subject is a sailor, naturally the task of writing is all the 
more congenial. His latest book, ‘Old Oak. The Life of 
John Jervis, Earl of St Vincent (Longmans), is an attrac- 
tive account of a famous sailor, a stern disciplinarian, a 
fine fighter, and a very good friend, as Nelson found. 
Perhaps he can be best summed up in Sir William’s own 
words: ‘ Officer or man who committed a disciplinary 
offence received short shrift, and the lazy and incompetent 
went in fear of coming under his eagle eye, but beneath 
his stern exterior there was a strong streak of human 
kindness which occasionally surfaced and drew lasting 
gratitude from those who experienced it. He was no 
respecter of persons ; admiral or cabin boy, all must strive 
to reach his standard.’ ‘Old Oak’ was a really fitting 
nickname for him, and, like the oak, he was sturdy, self- 
reliant and lived to a great age, nearly ninety. 

In the preface to his book, ‘Parliament House’ (The 
Architectural Press), Dr Maurice Hastings states that 
‘for a thorough grasp of historical fact, Place is nearly as 
important as Time.’ In writing, therefore, what he terms 
‘ place-history,’ he succeeds.in presenting a lively and 
evocative pageant of the Palace of Westminster; and 
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achieves, perhaps for the first time in any popular history 
book, staging his famous political ghosts against a con- 
vincing and authentic background. ‘ The great figures of 
English history,’ he writes, ‘tend to loom out of the past 
not disembodied, perhaps—we have the wigs and the 
costumes ready for Guy Fawkes, or Cromwell, or Pitt— 
but displaced. . . . They play out an intense drama ; but 
they do so in a void or, worse, against a vague background 
with which we are ourselves familiar—the Houses of 
Parliament—a building only begun in 1842, and which 
perhaps Disraeli and Gladstone were the first great figures 
to adorn.’ In the course of an exhaustive research of the 
records of St Stephen’s Chapel—‘ rebuilding St Stephen’s* 
almost literally stone by stone’ Dr Hastings claims to 
confute many of the theories of the mid-nineteenth century 
authorities. He has recreated a vanished building. Out 
of this serious research comes this popular work re- 
animating and reconstructing St Stephen’s—the home of 
the House of Commons. ‘ Parliament House’ presents 
us also with a lavish gallery of excellent prints. 

‘ Strategicus ’ has in the past written several excellent 
and highly informative books on the recent war. His 
latest one, ‘A Short History of the Second World War’ 
(Faber), so to speak puts the roof on his literary house and 
covers the rooms in it. The aim of the book is to give a 
clear account of the significant actions and their place in 
the general strategical picture. The chapters include 
Prelude, the Barriers are Torn Down, Breakout to the 
East, the Watershed of the War, the Approach March, the 
Final Assault, Anti-climax in Japan, and Inquest. There 
is an immense amount of useful information and comment, 
well arranged and accurate. There is also a helpful 
chronology at the end. A valuable part of the book is the 
inquest. ‘ The ideal of the scientific soldier for a century 
had been a swift and rewarding war. Yet with all their 
study, with all the twists and turns of their subtle brains 
wars grew longer and more costly to everyone. For two 
generations they have been a luxury which no nation can 
afford. But now there have become a purge of peoples 
and races which civilisation cannot afford.’ That is a 


pregnant comment and its truth is fully proved in this 
able and interesting book. 





* ‘St Stephen’s Chapel’ (Cambridge University Press.) 








